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Is Partisanship Reviving ? 


WO NOTABLE utterances recently delivered at 
Chicago call for comment. They seem to indicate 
that the swing of the times is away from independ- 
enc: in politics, and again decidedly toward extreme 
partisanship. One of these utterances, by ex-Governor 
Black, of New York, before the Marquette Club, dis- 
tinctly disclosed this tendency, which, perhaps, is not 
surprising, because the intensity of Governor Black’s 
devotion to his party has never been questioned or 
concealed. The address of ex-President Cleveland on 
‘*Good Citizenship,’’ at the annual banquet of the 
Commercial Club, was that of a Democrat who, more 
than any other member of either party, was respon- 
sible for the movement toward independent political 
action that manifested itself so strongly after his 
nomination in 1884 and that has grown stronger in both 
parties ever since. 

Governor Black, in his clean-cut, concise, epigram- 
matic style, said that “‘ partisanship is nothing but 
conviction, and without conviction a man wanders with 
neither star nor compass. He may cover himself with 
the cloak of nen-partisanship, but non-partisanship is 
the disguise which ambition always wears when it 
travels under an assumed name.’’ ‘“‘Every great 
chapter in the world,’’ he added, *‘ has been written 
by a partisan, every great deed which courage and de- 
votion could perform, the partisan has done. A _ non- 
partisan is an unbeliever; he goes where the wind 
blows. He removes opposition only by surrender.”’ 
This is the voice of the most distinguished and elo- 
quent Republican partisan in New York State. It was 
expected from Governor Black, but the multitude of 
Mr. Cleveland’s ‘* independent ’”’ friends hardly an- 
ticipated a similar, but modified partisan declaration 
from his lips. 

In his recent Chicago speech Mr. Cleveland said 
that official corruption in this country had reached 
“‘frightful proportions of malevolence,’’ and as a 
remedy for existing evils he proposed that party or- 
ganizations be strengthened. He said, “‘It is time 
that there should be an end of self-satisfied gratifica- 
tion or pretense of virtue in the phrase ‘I am not a 
politician,’ and it is time to forbid the prostitution of 
the word to a sinister use. Every citizen should be 
politician enough to bring himself within the true 
meaning of the term, as one who concerns himself 
with the regulation or government of a nation or 
State for the preservation of its safety, peace and pros- 
perity. This is politics in its best sense, and it is 
good citizenship.’”’ 

It would be a curious development if a revulsion of 
public opinion should manifest itself in political mat- 
ters to such an extent as to make partisanship what it 
was in the anti-slavery days and in the period imme- 
diately following the Civil War. The last two presi- 
dential elections have been remarkably free from the 
offensive and fiery partisanship of other days. Are 
we getting back to the times when the voter will be 
taught to regard his political principles as second only 
to his church affiliations ? If so, what is the cause ? 
Is it the political leader's jealousy of the reformer, who 
is so much in evidence these days, especially in munic- 
ipal contests? We doubt it. On such a basis oppo- 
sition to independence would not be effective. It must 
go deeper. 

Is it not, after all, because, as Governor Black has 
so clearly stated it, that ‘‘ non-partisanship is the dis- 
guise which ambition always wears when it travels 
under an assumed name?’’ We have witnessed in 
the local contests in New York, for instance, notorious 
partisans separating themselves, apparently with a 
great show of independence, from long-time party affil- 
iations to join independent movements, but always 
clamoring, sooner or later, for ‘‘ recognition.’’ Patron- 
age, not principle, is the impelling motive with poli- 
ticians of this kind, and they move from side to side, 
from the inside to the outside, or straddle both sides, 
as the emergency may require. The recent complica- 
tions of the municipal contest in New York emphasize 
what we say. 

Mr. Cleveland’s appeal is based, apparently, almost 
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wholly on the fact that only through partisan pressure, 
brought by the enlightened masses and by organized 
effort, can official corruption be extinguished. If this 
is so will he tell us precisely what the function of a 
citizens’ union or a fusion ticket may be? 


Contrition and Reparation. 


CTOBER 27th was the 350th anniversary of the 
burning at the stake of Michael Servetus, the 
Spaniard, in the city of Geneva, Switzerland. Jvhn 
Calvin might have prevented it. He not only did not ; 
he approved of the act as punishment for heresy. The 
Reformation history has no more grievous blunder by 
Protestants to record; no worse crime. But the world 
has moved on since 1553, and now men say, as Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard has said, that ‘‘ toleration in re- 
ligion is absolutely the best fruit of all the struggles, 
labors, sorrows of the civilized nations during the last 
four centuries.’’ 

Savanarola, exiled from Florence, is now seen to 
have been that city’s greatest prophet, and the fact is 
recognized worthily by the city. Cromwell, long hated 
by the upper classes of England and Ireland, now has 
his statue outside the houses of Parliament. William 
Lloyd Garrison, hounded through the streets of Boston 
by a mob, now is immortalized in a bronze statue on 
the most beautiful and exclusive street of the city. 
Jonathan Edwards, driven forth from Northampton 
because his spiritual and ethical ideals conflicted with 
those of the townspeople, is now admitted to have 
been the town’s greatest resident, and he has a church 
named after him, and his effigy in bronze is on the 
walls of the church from which he was driven forth. 
So with Servetus. Burned at the stake a heretic, to- 
day he has been given his true place by the citizens of 
Geneva, pious descendants of the old Calvinists, who 
have erected a monument as near as possible to the 
point at which he was burned, It bears an inscrip- 
tion telling that, ‘* Reverent and grateful sons of Cal- 
vin, Our Great Reformer, but condemning an error 
which was that of the age, and steadfastly adhering 
to liberty of conscience according to the true princi- 
ples of the Reformation and of the Gospel, we have 
erected this Expiatory monument, on the 27th Octo- 
ber, 1903.”’ 

Precisely such an act as these Swiss and French ad- 
herents of the reformed faith have performed has 
never before been done. It is deeply significant of the 
age in which we live. It is a token of the day which 
is coming when equal breadth of vision and sweetness 
of spirit will lead the South to erect in Richmond (Va. ) 
a statue of Lincoln ; when George Washington’s statue 
will stand in London, and when the Jews of the free 
nations of the world, relieved from persecution by 
Christians, and under the spell and influence of the 
principles of democracy, will come to think of the 
Messiah as the pride and glory of the Hebrew race. 


A Free-trader’s Confession. 


HE REMARKABLE speech of the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, at Glasgow, Scotland, before an au- 
dience of 6,000 persons, on the sixth of October, might 
well be called ‘* the confession of a free-trader.’’ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s appearance in Great Britain as the 
sudden, vehement, and vigorous advocate of a pro- 
tective tariff has astonished the followers of free 
trade throughout the civilized world. Mr. Chamber- 
lain confesses that unless Great Britain abandons free 
trade and resorts to a policy of protection it must face 
industrial ruin and become a fifth-rate Power. He ad- 
mits that he has been a free-trader, and that at one 
time he believed that the policy of protection was en- 
tirely wrong. But he says, in his Glasgow speech, 
‘*the protected countries which you h«ve been told, 
and I myself one time believed, were ,« ing rapidly to 
wreck and ruin have progressed infinitely better in 
proportion than ourselves, and instead of, as Cobden 
believed, our remaining the workshop for the world, 
we are sending less and le-s of our manufactures 
abroad, while the protected ¢ »untries are sending more 
and more of their manufacti res here.”’ 

The famous English statesman and former ardent 
free-trader, in a few words recites the essence of the 
doctrine of protection in tnese woras: ‘** Now where 
is the history of protection? First there is tariff and 
no industries. Then gradually primary industries, for 
which the country has natural fazilities, grow up be- 
hind the tariff walls. Then secondary industries 
spring up ; first of neeecssr‘es, then of luxuries, until 
at last all the grownd is cove: | In the United States 
the process is completed. She produces everything 
and excludes everything.’” Mr. Chamberlain spoke of 
this country as ‘‘the strictest of the protective na- 
tions,’’ and it is a great tribute, in our judgment, to 
our tariff policy that Mr. Chamberlain declared it to 
be an ‘‘ abomination,’’ because ‘‘immoderate, unrea- 
sonable, and unnecessary.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain is talking from the British stand- 
point. He admits that America has profited enor- 
mously by its protective policy, and he commends that 
policy in moderation to his own people, but he knows 
full well that if free-trade Engiand can be led to take 
up moderate protection it will be but a stepping- 
stone leading to a stronger enforcement of the policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain so earnestly and eloquently 
advocates. It will be one of the strange developments 
of politics if the tariff issue shall become the princi- 
pal subject of discussion by the English-speaking peo- 
ples on both sides of the Atlantic in a decisive national 
campaigns next year. 
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The Plain Truth. 


T. LOUIS is desirous of having the Republican na- 
tional convention next year, and the wide-awake 
Globe Democrat points out the undeniable fact that 
there is a particular and partisan reason for holding 
the convention in that city, and that is that all the 
other States claiming the honor are sure to be Repub- 
lican in 1904. Missouri is a doubtful State, and the 
Globe Democrat believes that the holding of the con- 
vention in St. Louis would give the Republican cause 
an impetus that might override all barriers, including 
Missouri’s notoriously dishonest election laws in its 
big cities. This claim is certainly worth consider- 
ation. 


WE ARE gratified to note that President Palma, of 

Cuba, disclaims the authorship of the remark, 
attributed to him not long since, to the effect that Cuba 
is a Roman Catholic country and ‘‘ should take steps 
to avoid the advent of Protestantism.’’ We have taken 
President Palma to be much too broad-minded, pro- 
gressive, and far-sighted a man to express such a view 
as this, and we are not surprised that he denies the 
utterance. Nothing could be more fatal to the future 
progress of Cuba than the adoption of a narrow and 
intolerant policy in matters of religious belief. It is 
precisely because they have followed such a policy and 
repressed freedom of conscience and worship that most 
of the South American republics are now a century be- 
hind the times. President Palma has been a citizen of 
the United States too many years not to realize that 
political freedom and intellectual enlightenment are 
impossible where men are not also free to worship 
whom they will. 


a 


UR ALLUSION to the twice-defeated Nebraskan 
populist as a ‘‘dead one ”’ is being justified every 

day. Leaders of the Democratic party who made so 
much of this political grafter and who permitted him, 
for his own selfish ends, to sacrifice his party in two 
presidential elections, are beginning to discover what 
manner of man he is. Amazed by the audacity of his 
selfishness in insisting that his bogus pretensions to 
leadership must be recognized, they are spewing him 
out of their mouths from Maine to Texas. Even in 
Colorado, a silver State, and one of the very few which 
clung tenaciously to the skirts of Nebraska’s political 
outcast, he is now rejected as unworthy to be advised 
or consulted with on any of the issues of the campaign. 
One of the most conspicuous Democrats of that State 
publicly declares that the Democratic party’s only 
chance of winning success in 1904 is by eliminating 
whatever may be left of the influence and interference 
of Nebraska’s political pretender, who has grown rich 
out of the misfortunes of the party he has twice led to 


ignominious defeat. 
- 


HE SINGULAR statement is attributed to Colonel 
William Youngblood, a Federal office-holder under 
President McKinley and a former member of the 
National Republican Committee from Alabama, that 
President Roosevelt has endangered his election next 
year because ‘“‘he has raised the negro question.’’ 
Mr. Youngblood says that nine-tenths of the Alabama 
Republicans are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt presumably 
because of the negro question. Perhaps it has not 
occurred to Colonel Youngblood that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends are not counting on a single vote from Ala- 
bama, or any of the other States included in what is 
known as the solid South. If the Republican party in 
the remainder of the States were in no better condition 
than it is in the South, the outlook for its success in 
the next national campaign would be hopeless. The 
negro question will not hurt Mr. Roosevelt where votes 
count, and that is in the North, the East, and the 
-acific coast. In some of the States, and we must 
include New York in the number, the colored vote can 
wield the balance of power; in fact, it may be the 
most important factor in all the doubtful States. If 
the opponents of the President in the South desire to 
strengthen him in the North, they have only to follow 
the unusual and discreditable tactics of Colonel Young- 
blood. 


HE SENATE of the United States has no safer or 
sounder man than Mr. Allison, of Iowa. His 
statement, in a recent speech at Clinton, Ia., that 
no revolutionary change in our banking system will re- 
ceive the sanction of a Republican Congress means a 
great deal, and will be accepted in banking circles as a 
guarantee of conservative action by Congress, at its 
approaching session. It is no secret that Senator Al- 
lison believes that our present financial system has 
much in its favor, and that he is not in sympathy 
with the drastic recommendations of some who ad- 
vocate a more elzstic currency. In this matter his 
position is that of many other conservative and in- 
fluential congressmen in both parties, for it is begin- 
ning to be generally understood that the upheaval in 
Wall Street and the swing of the pendulum toward in- 
dustrial depression are the natural consequences, not so 
much of faults in our financial system as of a specula- 
tive craze which has carried too many men completely 
off their feet. Until a more satisfactory equilibrium 
in this matter is secured, the situation will not im- 
prove. The “‘ relief ’’ that Secretary Shaw has sought 
to extend by going, in some instances, beyond estab- 
lished precedents has not touched the marrow of the 
situation, excepting as it has disclosed an utter lack of 
confidence in the situation. Confidence is the basis 
of credit, and until confidence is restored, and credit 
strengthened, the outlook cannot improve. 
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PEOPLE 


O ONE else has stood out in such 
bold opposition to the excesses 
committed in the name of organized 
labor as President Parry, of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Association, and 
it is not surprising that some hot- 
headed members of the unions have 
endeavored to do him bodily harm. 
At least two plots against him have 
been frustrated. Mr. Parry’s home 
is in Indianapolis, and he passes 
through the Illinois Street tunnel at 
the Union station in that city every 
day. Recently the tunnel-keeper met 
him at the entrance and warned him 
that two men had been talking in the 
tunnel of assaulting Mr. 
Parry. The men had, 
however, become sus- 
picious and had left the 
tunnel. Owing to hos- 
tile demonstrations and 
the receipt of many 
threatening jietters, 
watchmen are on guard 
day and night at the 
Parry home. It is not 
believed that these 
threats or attempts to 
injure Mr. Parry are the 
work of reputable union 








PRESIDENT D. M. PARRY, 
he plucky leader of the movement men, but in this case the 


for iree labor.—Aink, cause of unionism suf- 


fers from the presence in 
its ranks of violent and ungovernable men. Mr. Parry 
is the leader in a new organization, started in Chicago, 
designed to include employers of labor throughout the 
United States who would fight against union domina- 
tion. A general meeting of this powerful association 
was held in Chicago late in October, at which it is re- 
ported the representatives of more that six hundred 
employers’ organizations were present. The association 
will have a defense fund ready to fight organized labor 
when it grows inimical to capital. It will send out 
over one hundred paid organizers to form subsidiary 
associations in manufacturing and business centres, 
will establish a bureau of education to dispense litera- 
ture, and will maintain a legal bureau to watch+over 
its interests, and probably a permanent lobby at 
Washington and in every State Legislature. The asso- 
ciation will be very influential in the industrial world. 
— 
LTHOUGH MOST of the cranks who seek inter- 
views with men of high public position are simply 
harmless bores, there is 
always the _ possibility 
that there may be among 
them some dangerous 
fellow who aims to at- 
tack the _ official he 
would meet. The re- 
cent arrest, in the vesti- 
bule of the White House 
at Washington, of one 
Peter Olson Elliott, a 
Swede from Minnesota, 
was a wise measure of 
precaution which per- 





PETER O'SON ELLIOTT, . 
Phe armed lunatic who was arrested haps averted a national 


in the White House. — Copyright, tragedy. Elliott had 


1903, by Llorace Woodward, ° ° 
ad written so incoherent a 


letter to President 
Roosevelt requesting a conference that Secretary Loeb 
had decided that the man was a lunatic, and had 
warned the officers on duty at the executive mansion. 
One Sunday Elliott met the President as the latter 
was on the way home from church, and accosted and 
shook hands with him. He then ap- 
peared sane enough, as he did after- 
ward on his first visit to the White 
House, when he was easily sent away. 
On the next day, however, he re- 
turned, and then he was suspected of 
being the writer of the letter before 
referred to and was taken into cus- 
tody, but only after a violent strug- 
gle, in which both he and an officer 
were injured. Surgeons who exam- 
ined Elliott. pronounced him insane, 
and he was sent to a hospital. A 
“bulldog ’’ revolver was found con- 
cealed on his person, and though he 
protested that he had meant nobody 
any harm, appearances were decided- 
ly against him, and his case was made 
still darker by the fact that while he 
lived in Minneapolis the prisoner in- 
dulged much in anarchistic talk. In 
any case, the man is now where he 
should be, for a lunatic roaming 
around with a pistol is almost as dan- 
£erous as an anarchist who has mur- 
derous intentions. 
4 
10 EVIDENCE of the new spirit 
now prevalent in China, making for 
modern civilization, has been forthcom- 
ing of a more practical character than 
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the announced establishment by the Chinese themselves 
of aschool at Hong-Kong for teaching Chinese youth the 
English language. Hitherto such educational enterprises 
in China have had their beginning and their support 
from foreign sources, usually American or English, but 
this school has been founded, as it appears, entirely 
by the generosity and public spirit of two native busi- 
ness men of Canton, the Messrs. Lo Koon Ting and 
Chan Hewan. The school is free, and accommodation 
is provided for 200 pupils, a number which could be 
filled over and over again, so anxious are the Chinese 
to get a good knowledge of English. Five qualified 
schoolmasters have been engaged, and the school is 
open for two hours every evening. The expense of 
maintenance will be about three thousand dollars a 
year, which is a large sum for Chinese gentlemen to 
guarantee, and in addition to this Mr. Chan Hewan 
personally superintends the school whenever he can 
spare the time from his business. 
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Who have founded a school to teach Chinese boys the English language. 
Fong. 


PUBLIC INTEREST in the unique personality of 
the Hon. Thomas C. Platt, senior United States 
Senator from the State of New York, has recently 
been greatly quickened by his marriage to a handsome 
and charming Washington lady, Mrs. Lillian T. Jane- 
ray. The ceremony was performed at the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York City by the Rev. Dr. 
David J. Burrell. The distinguished Republican leader 
has been showered with congratulations from hosts of 
friends and admirers, both within and outside of his 
party. Senator Depew, who some two years ago set his 
colleague the admirable example of marrying late in 
life, addressed to the latter a most felicitous letter, in 
which he said: ‘‘ You have done the right thing. I 
speak from knowledge. It is the prevalent idea that 
in the evening of life, when friends are dropping away 
and interests narrowing, a man should flock by himself. 
These croakers practically preach that youth is the 
period of companionship, and age for solitude. There 
is no period when home and domestic bliss are so 
necessary to preserve youth and its realities and illu- 
sions as when one has passed sixty.’’ This is sound 
doctrine, and it is pleasant to know that amid the cares 
of business, politics, and statesmanship Senator Platt 
will have so congenial and helpful a companion. 
HE LATEST and greatest sensation in English pol- 
itics, following the protectionist proposals of Mr. 
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Chamberlain and the consequent 
break-up and reorganization of the 
British Cabinet, has been the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Balfour, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, of his conversion to 
a new fiscal policy. In a pamphlet 
published some weeks ago Mr. Bal- 
four announced his fiscal policy as re- 
taliatory for the home market, in dis- 
tinction from Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
which is preferential for the empire. 
But, in a speech delivered a fortnight 
later before the National Union of 
Conservative Associations, at Shef- 
field, one of the great manufacturing 
centres of England, the English 
premier showed that he 
had undergone a change 
of heart on this subject, 
and was frank and brave 
enough to say so. Mr. 
Balfour declared that 
free trade was but an 
empty name, that the 
prophecies of the Cob- 
denites had been vain, 
and that the time had 
come when the industrial 
and financial conditions 
in England demanded a 
new departure in the THE HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
fiscal programme of the The British premier, a convert to a 
nation. Coming bluntly new fiscal policy. — Barnett. 
to the question, ‘* Do 
you desire to reverse and alter the fundamental fiscal 
tradition which has prevailed for two generations ?’’ 
Mr. Balfour answered, “‘ Yes, I do.’’ The premier said 
he proposed to ask the country to reverse, annul, and al- 
together delete from its maximsof public conduct that it 
must never impose taxation except for revenue. In his 
judgment the country ought never to have stood self-de- 
prived of that liberty, and it should publicly resume, in 
the face of Europe and the world, the liberty of which 
it deprived itself—the liberty which every other country 
in the world possessed, and of which no country would 
deprive itself, the liberty of negotiating and also of 
having something to negotiate with. These utterances 
have cost Mr. Balfour much of his old popularity, and 
he has lost the support of the London Spectator, for- 
merly his ablest and most devoted friend and advocate. 
= 
HE ELECTION of Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, the 
popular and successful rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New 
York, as the coadjutor 
of Bishop Potter  in- 
sures for the latter a 
helper specially fitted 
by long experience and 
training, and by thor- 
ough familiarity with 
conditions in the diocese 
to render a service of 
the highest value. Under 
Dr. Greer’s rectorship 
of St. Bartholomew’s, 
which began in 1888, 
that church has con- DAVID H. GREER, D. D. 
stantly widened its Elected coadjutor of Bishop Potter, 
Aaah ot the New York diocese. 
sphere of activity and Notman. 
usefulness until it stands 
to-day at the head of what are called the institutional 
churches of America. The simple enumeration of the 
guilds, missions, clubs, schools, and other societies 
connected with the parish of St. Bartholomew fills over 
two closely printed pages of the New York Charities 
Directory, a large proportion of these 
auxiliary bodies having been organ- 
ized under Dr. Greer’s rectorship. In 
carrying on the enormous religious, 
charitable, and educational work of 
his parish Dr. Greer has had five as- 
sistant ministers and a large staff of 
lay workers, men and women. The 
chief centre of institutional work of 
this church is St. Bartholomew’s House 
on East Forty-second Street, the gift 
to the parish of the Vanderbilt family, 
who are members of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. Dr. Greer is a man of broad 
views and liberal tendencies, and a 
most winning personality. In 1897 
he was elected coadjutor bishop of 
Rhode Island, but declined it. In No- 
vember of 1901 he was elected bishop 
of western Massachusetts, but that 
honor he also declined, as he did the 
proffered coadjutorship to Bishop 
Whittaker, of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Greer handles more money in one year, 
it is said, than any other clergyman 
in America. For almost twenty years 
he has been the personal disburser 
of the money laid aside for charity by 
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other millionaires of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s parish. 
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2,000,000 PLAYGROUND OF NEW YORK’S POOR CHILDREN. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD PARK, OPENED BY THE CITY IN A DENSELY CROWDED TENEMENT DISTRICT, AND SUPPLIED WITH MANY FACILITIES FOR HEALTHFUL 
RECREATION FOR THE YOUNG.—T'. (. Muller. See page 440 














BIRD'’S-EYE VIEW OF THE FIELD, WITH BRUCE, OF THE COLUMBIA TEAM, PUNTING AFTER A TOUCHBACK. 


COLUMBIA’S BRILLIANT DEFEAT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


NOTARLE FEATURES OF THE EXCITING FOOTBALL GAME AT THE POLO GROUNDS, NEW YORK, IN WHICH THE QUAKERS WERE BEATEN BY A SCORE OF 18 TO 6—TMTare. 
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S THERE 
in the atmosphere of 
the theatrical profession 
which has a tendency to 


something 





blunt the moral sensi- 
bilities of the men and 
women who are engaged 
in it? Is it possible for 
a man of Mr. E. H. 
Sothern’s splendid mentality to lack the power of form- 
ing cleanly paralleled principles of right and wrong ? 
Worse than that, is it possible for am an of Mr. 
Sothern’s superior development to lack the power of 
judging between pure food for healthy intellects and 
literary hash of doubtful ingredients? This excellent 
actor and admirable gentleman is presenting for the 
delectation of the great American public a play called 
‘‘The Proud Prince,’’ founded upon the beautiful old 
legend of ‘‘ Robert of Sicily,’’ in which the dominant 
note sounded throughout with nauseating insistence is 
the old and never-to-be-answered question of the moral 
debasement of the mothers of men. This is che gigantic 
interrogation point in the subject of social organiza- 
tion to-day, as it has been since time began, isn’t it ? 

Yes. 

It is necessary that it be held up as often as pos- 
sible in allits naked horror before a world of wavering 
men and women as a terrible example of what they 
must not do if they would enjoy the pure 
sweets of life and die with a blessed hope 
of peace eternal, isn’t it ? 

Yes. 

But is it necessary to strip it down to 
its bare ugliness and drag it by the heels 
into our play-houses, which are filled 
with the young and happily pure in 
‘ heart, and gabble a vapid, unreal, and 
uninteresting story about it which does 
not answer one of its questions nor throw 
a single ray of light into any mind 
through which the world might gain an 
atom of moral benefit? If any actor less 
noble and well beloved than E. H. Soth- 
ern had made this production it would 
have been treated with the contempt and 
lack of attention which it so well de- 
serves. If any playwright less success- 
ful and generally applauded than Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy had written it, 
Mr. Sothern would probably never have 
produced it. I think I know somewhat of 
the history of this play, although in some 
of my very natural conclusions I may be 
wrong. 

About two years ago Miss Grace Liv- 
ingstone Furniss, who with Mrs. Rich- 
ardson wrote ‘‘The Colonial Girl’’ for Mr. Sothern 
and dramatized ‘‘The Pride of Jennico’’ for Mr. 
Hackett, and who last year made a marked success 
in ‘‘Mrs. Jack,’’ played by Alice Fischer, wrote 
a play which she called ‘‘ Robert of Sicily.’’ It 
was the same story we have in ‘‘ The Proud Prince,”’ 
except that it was placed in different settings, and 
the wicked king’s political sins against his people 
and his open defiance of God Almighty to “‘ put down 
the mighty from their seats’’ were made the prin- 
cipal causes of his transformation into a fool. Miss 
Furniss presented this play to Mr. Sothern, but for 
reasons best known to himself he did not accept it 
for production. Doubtless because in his opinion it 
lacked the qualities which make for the success of a 
play. She then gave it to Mr. Joseph Haworth, who 
died the other day. And no actor alive was more 
capable than he of realizing the best in the splendid 
part of Robert. Under the worst management that 
could possibly have been found in America he produced 
it up in New England and scored what everybody 
thought was a marked success. His management had 
engaged the Herald Square Theatre for its New York 
presentation, and he was rehearsing and working with 
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a happy certainty of absolute success, when his financial 
backer withdrew his support, and for lack of funds the 
play had to be shelved with the awful stamp of failure 
upon it. 

This was the disappointment of Mr. Haworth’s life. 
In his opinion the play was nothing short of great, and 
it offered him the opportunity to succeed for which he 
had spent his life looking in vain. He tried to find 
somebody to finance a good production, but the season 
was well advanced and he failed, for many reasons not 
connected with the play itself, which, after an experi- 
ence sordid and trying enough to take the heart out 
of its author, was given a final death-blow in a meagre 
clap-trap production by a nice-looking little comedian 
out in Dayton, O., called Walker Whiteside, to whom 
Mr. Joseph Haworth was the absolute antithesis. 

Now Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy wrote ‘‘ The 
Proud Prince’’ to order for Mr. Sothern, around a 
character introduced to the actor by Miss Grace Liv- 
ingstone Furniss, and “* Robert of Sicily,’’ reincarnated 
but easily recognizable, is finally strutting his little 
space upon the boards of the Herald Square Theatre, 
where he tried so hard to force his way two long years 
ago. It is a keen disappointment to me that I shall 
never know how the public might have received him in 
his original form. 

Mr. Sothern doesn’t know how to defend ‘‘ The 
Proud Prince ’’ from the attacks made upon it by the 





THE REMARKABLE SECOND ACT OF “THE PROUD PRINCE,” TO WHICH THE MAYOR OF DETROIT 


AND OTHERS OBJECT.— Byron. 


press and the public. Hetries to bravely enough, but his 
line of argument leaves one with a choice of two con- 
clusions. Either Mr. Sothern thinks he can hypnotic- 
ally influence people to see in an unmistakable con- 
coction of nastiness and theatrical clap-trap a “‘ grand 
lesson presented in a grand way,’’ to quote himself, or 
it is true, as he declares, that he can see no cause for 
the kind of criticism the play has received; which 
would mean that his moral perception is blunted be- 
yond all belief. That is why I began by asking if 
there is not something in the theatrical atmosphere to 
round down the square corners of the actor’s attitude 
toward that which is normally considered vicious. 

The much discussed second act of ‘‘The Proud 
Prince ’’ is situated in the house of the king’s favorite 
public woman—if kings have favorite public women - 
and I say public woman advisedly, because the author 
has made it plain that this haughty king did not ob- 
ject to the visits in the home of Lycabetta of every 
man in his kingdom, from the highest down to his mis- 
shapen and miserable court fool, and that Lycabetta, 
although enjoying the king’s utmost confidence and 
favor, was permitted to roam the streets of ancient 
Syracuse unveiled and unattended, and this was a Latin 
country in the thirteenth century. The dis- 
gusting boldness of this scene is irritating to 
begin with. It is bad literature, meanly con- 
ceived. It gives one the impression that 
Robert of Sicily had extraordinarily low taste 
in women and pleasure palaces. I have never 
seen the interior of a house of the under- 
world in Sicily in the thirteenth century, and 
I don’t suppose you ever did; but if Mr. 
Sothern presents a true picture it was a cross 
between a gaudy ten-cent ‘* kutchy kutchy ’”’ 
show in a midway plaisance and the Jardin 
de Paris conception of the great American 
cake-walk, both of which are —firstly, lastly, 
and always—low-minded and flabby. 

It is incumbent upon a man when he tries 
to handle a theme as great as this to sound 
his lowest note with as much verve, reso- 
nance, and magnificence as he seeks to put 
into its antithesis. Heaven and hell are both 
great ideas. Wickedness may be spectac- 
ularly grand, but Mr. McCarthy’s Robert 
of Sicily is merely beastly- minded, with 
the soul of a Tomlinson too small for Om- 


nipotence to _ notice. 
This is my humble opin- 
ion, which I could not 
change even after a 
long talk with Mr. Soth- 
ern, during which he 








tried to convince me 

that ‘ 2 

«oe The Proud sss ceciia LOFTUS.—Marceav. 
Prince is “‘a grand 


lesson presented in a grand way.’”’ 

“If there is any cause for the criticisms which Mr. 
McCarthy’s play has received,’’ said he, ‘‘ it is due en- 
tirely to my shortcomings as an actor and producer. 
In my opinion the author has done a great piece of 
work, for which he is receiving scant credit, and, with- 
out assuming any pretended modesty, I am absolutely 
sure it is my own fault, and I wish somebody could 
point out to me wherein the weakness of my per- 
formance and production lies.”’ 

I asserted my opinion that only his own superior 
powers as an actor and producer saved parts of the 
play from being received with howls of derision and 
hisses of disgust ; and, not quite believing that he saw 
no reason for the kind of criticism the play has received, 
I asked how he happened to accept it for production. I 
know a big and beautiful production such as he always 
makes costs an enormous sum, and he must have be- 
lieved implicitly in ‘‘ The Proud Prince,’’ since he is to 
some extent his own financier. More- 
over, it is impossible to think a man of 
Mr. Sothern’s previous record would de- 
liberately challenge such unpleasant criti- 
cism, because it has a tendency to draw 
into the theatre the salacious-minded 
multitude. 

**In selecting a play,’’ said he, ‘‘I al- 
ways seek the advice of a large number 
of people whose opinions I value above all 
others. We read the manuscript to- 
gether, and discuss every phase and every 
possibility of the play, and I often en- 
gage a company and put it in rehearsal 
before arriving at a decision. In selecting 
“‘The Proud Prince’’ I acted upon the 
approval of several people, whose opin- 
ions I value above my own, and it never 
occurred to one of them nor to me that 
there would be anything in it to call 
forth such peculiar criticism.’’ 

“* Perhaps if you could see it from the 
front you would recognize the quality that 
may not seem apparent in the reading.”’ 

“I have seen it from the front. Ial- 
ways see my dress-rehearsals from the 
auditorium.’’ 

‘“‘Then you know exactly how the 
second act looks to an audience ?”’ 

** Well, I directed the business myself, and am re- 
sponsible for every move in it; but I declare I saw 
nothing to characterize as unhealthy. It seemed to 
me a splendid bit of writing, worthy of its author, and 
nobody is more surprised at its reception than I.” 

Last year Miss Virginia Harned would probably 
have said the same thing about “‘Iris,’’ which, though 
more daintily presented than ‘* The Proud Prince ’’ and 
more worth while, since it dealt with a real problem of 
to-day, sent one away from the theatre feeling soiled 
and longing for something clean and wholesome to 
lay hold upon and cling to. One might mention a 
dozen or more other plays with the same qualities, but 
nothing New York has seen in a long time is quite so 
bold and downright beastly, as well as uninteresting, as 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s ‘* The Proud Prince ’’ as 
presented by our erstwhile almost classic actor, Mr. 
Edward H. Sothern. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield, you now stand alone on a pin- 
nacle of purity. For the sake of the American public 

if not the American drama—please go on looking up- 
ward, so we may continue to boast, at least, ‘‘ Well, 
any way, we still have Richard Mansfield.”’ 





THE MUCH-DISCUSSED CONFLICT IX THE CHURCH BETWEEN THE TRANS- 
FORMED KING AND HIS FORMER FAVORITE.—Byron. 
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EDWAKD B. BOSTWICK, WHO COLLECTED 
CASH FOR ALLEGED PHILAN- 
THROPIC PURPOSES. 
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PATRICK K. HANLEY, WHOSE APPEALS AND TEARS 
FOR OLD IRELAND BROUGHT HIM MANY DOLLARS. 


Enormous Profits of Begging in New York 


HE CHARACTER in one of Sir Conan Doyle’s best 
detective stories who lives the double life of a cul- 
tured, well-to-do gentleman for a part of his time, 
while the other part is passed in the guise of a common 
street-beggar of London, is a type of not a few charac- 
ters to be found in the real life of our own towns and 
cities as well as those of England. The character in 
Doyle’s story, it will be remembered, was tempted 
into the ways of beggary by the accidental discovery 
that he could make a comfortable income that way 
easier and quicker than by any other; a discovery which 
gives the story a deeper significance to many than the 
author himself perhaps intended. It is, indeed, true 
now, as always, that, conscience, pride of churacter, 
and other scruples aside, there are few callings that 
offer larger, surer, and easier profits than that of pro- 
fessional begging—all this, too, in spite of the exposures 
that are constantly being made in the press of begging 
tricks and impostures and all the deterrent and re- 
pressive work of our charity-organization societies. 

A woman was arraigned for begging and vagrancy, 
in the Essex Market police court in New York, a few 
weeks ago, who had among her belongings a heavy 
bundle tied in a large colored handkerchief, in which 
were found over seventy dollars in pennies and other 
small coin, the whole mass weighing more than fifteen 
pounds. This, according to the woman’s own story, 
she had collected in two weeks, seated on the curb at 
a certain corner on the Bowery with a plate in her 
lap. And still more interesting was the disclosure 
made by a bank-book of a savings bank in Syracuse, N. 
Y., in’her possession, showing an account to the woman’s 
credit of over one thousand dollars. It appeared also 
that the woman had three grown-up children, living in 


Syracuse, who were able to care for her. Yet so woe- 
begone and poverty-stricken did the woman appear 
when arraigned in court that not until her hoardings 
were disclosed would even a police-court shyster take 
her case. 

Another character very similar to the foregoing was 
Jane Hane, arrested by the New York police about 
three months ago for vagrancy, and sent to the Black- 
well’s Island workhouse for six months. When arrested 
she had a few pennies in her hand, which were sup- 
posed to be all that she possessed. But before being 
sent over to the workhouse she was examined by a 
matron, who discovered that the old woman had 3,000 
pennies sewn into her jacket and skirt. Her clothing 
was tied in knots to hold her treasure. Some of the 
knots had been tied so long that they were too tight to 
be opened easily and were cut. Besides the 3,000 
pennies, the old woman had twenty-seven dollars in 
silver. 

Among the applicants for admission to the free 
municipal lodging house in New York, early last 
spring, was a woman who was found to have $550 in 
her pocket, and a man, an Italian, had $241.21. An- 
other fellow who applied for free lodging at the same 
place within the past twelvemonth was discovered, on 
examination of his ragged clothes, to be a veritable 

yalking bank. One wad under his coat-sleeve con- 
tained several ten- and twenty-dollar bills, cut in two, 
the corresponding pieces being sewed under the knee 
of his trousers. In all, he had something like $3,000 
distributed through his dilapidated garments. A 
miserly creature of the same variety, an old woman, 
who was taken in and cared for at another free 
lodging-house objected to disrobing and protested vig- 


orously against taking a bath. But the rules of the 
establishment are inflexible, and when the woman’s 
rags were forcibly removed it was discovered that 
she, too, was a walking treasury. Around her neck, 
suspended by a coarse rope, was a pillow-case literally 
stuffed with five- and ten-cent pieces and pennies. 
There was not a coin larger than a quarter, and the 
whole burden must have weighed nearly thirty pounds. 
It was too much trouble to count it, and how much 
cash the bundle represented no one found out; and, in 
this case, it was no one’s business to know. 

Much larger than any of these hoards thus far 
described was that scraped together by an old beggar 
by the name of Eli Hyman, who died in a Toronto 
(Canada) hospital last winter, where he had been taken 
in and cared for free on the representation that he was 
penniless. An examination of his clothing after his 
death resulted in finding in a handkerchief scrip worth 
$17,000. In the lining of his pocket scrip to the value 
of $14,000 was revealed. Other papers showed 
Hyman’s income from his stock and other transactions 
to have been $3,000 last year. In all, the estate, it is 
expected, would reach a valuation of $100,000. For 
twenty years Hyman had slept in sheds and stables. 
He sold papers and begged money and food. His 
heirs were his wife and daughter, who, it is said, live 
in San Francisco. . 

How certain old and familiar forms of imposture 
continue to succeed in spite of frequent exposures was 
illustrated a few weeks ago by the conviction, and sen- 
tence in a New York police court of a character by the 
name of Annie Mayers, known to the police and the 
Charity Organization Society as the “‘Queen of Beg- 
ging Letter Writers.’’ An agent of the latter society 
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declared in court that in the last ten years this woman 
had collected thousands of dollars from wealthy men 
and women in New York. Millionaires have been her 
victims, and it is said that very few of her letters have 
been thrown aside without a second consideration. To 
name the persons from whom she has begged through 
means of cleverly composed and neatly written letters 
would be to reproduce the social register and the 
directory of directors. Nearly six hundred letters 
written by this queen are in the possession of the 
Charity Organization Society. Among her distin- 
guished victims was President Roosevelt, who, when a 
resident of the city some years ago, sent her a check 
in response to an appeal for enough money to cover 
her rent, ‘‘as per the inclosed receipt.”’ 

A man who came pretty near the mark of being a 
‘* Croesus in rags ’’ was a rank old fraud by the name of 
Vaughn, who was arraigned before Magistrate Barlow, 
in Essex Market Court recently, by John E. Godfrey, an 
agent of the Charity Organization Society, on a charge 
of vagrancy and begging. Godfrey said that Vaughn 
was worth $40,000 in Brooklyn bank deposits and real 
estate, yet persists in begging. The fellow hobbled 
into court on crutches, but when Magistrate Barlow 
said that he would send him to the island for six 
months he threw away his crutches in a rage and 
walked to the jail easily enough. According to God- 
frey, Vaughn has long imposed on the public. Some- 
times he pretends to be blind, sometimes lame, and 
sometimes deaf and dumb. When he was arrested on 
a Houston Street ferry-boat, in this instance, he wore 
a sign on his breast announcing that he was deaf and 
dumb, and his crutches .furnished another plea for 
charity. 

So old and distressingly familiar are most of the 
tricks and stratagems resorted to by such characters 
as we have described that one feels sometimes as if he 
would cheerfully fall a victim to some fraud of this 
kind if it were only disguised in some novel and re- 
freshingly ingenious form. 


Americans’ Hunting Lodge in Scotland. 


HE FESTIVITIES of the fall season at Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley Martin’s famous shooting lodge, 
Balmacaan, Inverness-shire, Scotland, were recently 
brought to a sudden end by the death of Mrs. Isaac 
Sherman, Mrs. Martin’s mother. The fine house was 
full of guests, whose sympathy went out to the charm- 
ing hostess. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were Albany (N. 
Y.) people, and afterward became socially prominent in 
New York. Mrs. Martin, in 1897, gave at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria the most famous ball in American social 
history, $150,000, it is said, having been spent on this 
affair. In 1899 the Martins left America, and have 
since been conspicuous in English society. Their only 
daughter married the Earl of Craven. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin has taken the 
lead among the hostesses in the High- 
lands during the shooting season. She 
had the largest party at the annual ball 
in connection with the Northern Meet- 
ing at Inverness. This is a great so- 
ciety event, and all the chieftains and 
their ladies are present. Mr. Bradley 
Martin was lately elected an honorary 
vice-president of the Northern Meeting. 
3almacaan is a much sought after in- 
vitation when house parties are being 
made. The shooting is of the finest — 
grouse, blackcock, snipe, golden plover, 
ducks, hares, and rabbits. The deer 
forest extends for miles. Many noble 
heads -royals, imperials, and ten- and 
thirteen-pointers —were sent this fall to 
the taxidermists for preservation. 
Balmacaan is owned by the Count- 
ess of Seafield, and Mr. Bradley Martin 
has made offers to purchase, but so far 
without success. The whole of the 
picturesque Glen Urquhart, covering 
28,000 acres, is leased by the distin- 
guished American, and includes the falls 
of Divach and the ancient hamlet of 
Drumnadrochit. Loch Ness, part of 
the Caledonian Canal, which enables 
small ships to cross from east to west of 


NOTABLE AMERICAN HUNTING 


BALMACAAN ESTATE, IN INVERNESS-SHIRE, COMPRISING AN EXTENSIVE DEER FOREST AND GROUSE 
MOOR, RENTED BY MR. AND MRS. BRADLEY MARTIN, THE WELL-KNOWN WEALTHY 


Scotland, extends along the south border of the Urqu- 
hart moor and forests. A mail steamer calls daily and 
keeps the party at the shooting lodge in communica- 
tion with the outer world. It is a very charming 
house, old-fashioned, with modern improvements, and 
set amid magnificent Highland scenery. Although the 
Bradley Martins are only there in the shooting season, 
yet they have spent a large sum of money in making 
the rambling structure an ideal highland home. 

The Countess of Craven and the earl have been 
constant guests, with the Earl of Kilmorey, Lord 
Guernsey, Hon. Matthew Ridley, Lady Helen Grim- 





Dixie Forever! 


At the State Confederate reunion in Missouri a motion to 
re-write * Dixie’’ almost caused a riot, and was unanimously 
voted down. 

HAT! change the words of ** Dixie,” 
The good old sohy we saliy 
When leaden bullets marked the time, 
And silver bugles rang ? 
The lines that find an echo 
In every Southern heart, 
The strains that melt our very souls 


Until the tear-drops start ? 


Y' dl 


The prayer we lisped at mother’s knee 
When fell the « vening dew. 


The moth to dust and powder 


MIGIT1 


In something strange and new, 


as well make over, 


Has turned the coat of gray, 
But ** Dixie’”’ lives on every lip, 


The Southern «* Marseillaise.”’ 


DOWN South in Dixie!” 


up a vision bright 


bh WAY 
Call 
Of moonlight where the Suwance flows, 
And cotton-ficlds by night ; 
And rows of tall palmettos 
Against the starlit sky ; 
And oh! to live in Dixie-land, 
In Dixie-land to dic! 


ENEATII the starry ensign 
‘That high above our heads 
Its splendor to the morning breeze 
In fadeless beauty spreads ; 
The banner from whose glories 
The South no more shall sever, 
I take my stand in Dixie-land, 
kor ** Dixie’s ”’ words forever. 


MINNA IRVING. 











ston, Lady de Ramsey, and many others of the best 
society class in the country. Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin is a perfect hostess, and is ably assisted by Mr. 
Bradley Martin, Jr. She has a penchant for diamonds, 
and at the Inverness ball her jewels outshone those of 
all other ladies. 

a * 


Facts as to Cremation. 


REMATION STATISTICS for 1902 show that the 
United States stands next to France among the 
nations in the number of cremations performed. The 
figures are: United States, 3,158; Germany, 856; 
England, 452; Italy, 322; France, 4,805; Switzer- 
land, 217; Sweden, 66, and Denmark, 44 — total, 
9,920. The large number credited to France is partly 
due to the fact that cremations in that country are 
made usually without charge. Statistics seem to 
indicate that cremation is growing but slowly, if at all, 
in public favor. 
= 2 
Something about Witches. 

“THE QUESTION is often asked, Were the witches 

in ‘* Macbeth’’ supernatural beings, or the ordinary, 
commonplace sorceresses of the witch trials? There 
is reason for believing that they were the super- 
natural witches of folklore—colored, perhaps, by some 
of the vulgar beliefs of Shakespeare’s time — 

“*So withered and so wild in their attire, 
‘that look not like the inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on’t’’— 

that ‘‘should be women, and yet’”’ their ‘‘ beards for- 
bid’’ Macbeth ‘‘ to interpret that they are so.’’ 

‘*In the tale of ‘Macbeth,’ ’’ says Sir Walter Scott 
(‘‘ Demonology and Witchcraft ’’), *‘ the weird sisters, 
who were the original prophetesses, appeared to the 
usurper in a dream, and are described as voloe, or 
sibyls, rather than as witches, though Shakespeare 
has stamped the latter character indelibly upon them.’’ 
That is just what he has not done ia the vulgar sense 
of King James or Cotto1. Mather—he has given them 
the name of witches. The common, or garden, witch 
of the criminal trials, though usually old, decrepit, and 
probably ill-favore], was by no means always se—e. g., 
the unfortunate Margaret Barclay, tortured with ‘‘a 
gentle torture ’’—only about a half ton of iron being 
laid on her bare legs —strangled and burnt in 1613, 
‘*who was a young and lively person.’’ The witch of 
folklore was always malevolent and ill-favored— 

“Her haggard face was foul to see; 
Her mouth unmeet a mouth to be; 

Her eyne of deadly leer. 

She naught devised but neighbor's ill; 
She wreaked on all her wayward will, 

And marr’d all goodly cheer.”’ 

Ralston, in his Russian ‘‘ Fo'k Tales,’’ describes her 
as closely resem ling another Russian female monster 
—the Baba Yaga -who, like her sisters all over the 
world, is, ‘‘as a general rule, old, hid- 
eous, and hateful. Her appearance is 








LODGE IN 


AMERICANS.— Thaw. 


SCOTLAND. 


that of a tall, gaunt hag, with dishev- 
eled hair. . . . . When she goes 
abroad she rides in a mortar, which she 
urges on with a_ pestle, while she 
sweeps away the traces with a broom.’’ 
She (the witch) is often a cannibal, can 
devour larze quantities of meat, and 





stretch herself to any size, like the 
genii of Eastern fable. The witch 
in the Servian tale of ‘‘The Three 


Brothers’’ grows as tall as the tallest 
beech-tree —as in Scott’s ballad of Glen- 
finlas— 
“Tall waxed the spirit’s altering form, 
Till to the roof her stature grew ; 


torm, 


the rising 
she flew.’ 


Ani, mingling wit! 
With one wild yell away 


The witch of folklore could ride the 
those of the dramatist 
apparently could. ‘“‘I’ll give thee a 
wind,’”’ ete. (Act I., scene 3). Those 
of the play were the sisters and serv- 
ants of Hecate still esteemed in 
Italy the queen of the witches ; the or- 
dinary criminal witch of England and 
Scotland was the tool of the devil, by 
whose power she performed her nefa- 
rious actions. 


elements, as 
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Scientific Venture in a Desert 





NOVEL venture in the realms of sci- 

ence is the desert botanical labora- 
tory recently established just west of 
Tucson, Ariz., by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, of Washington. More interesting 
even than the novelty of the laboratory 
are the obstacles which have been over- 
come to build it on a spot best adapted 
for carrying out the purposes for which 
it was founded. 

The idea of a desert botanical labora- 
tory was first conceived and launched at 
the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
It was immediately taken up by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution as 
one of their first ventures, and Dr. D. T. 
McDougall, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, and Professor F. V. Coville, of 
the Department of Agriculture, were ap- 
pointed an advisory board to visit the arid 
regions of the United States and select 
a location. After investigating many 
places in the West they finally decided 
on a site in the mountains just west of 
Tucson as affording the best advantages 
for the work. In less than six months 
what seemed at first insurmountable ob- 
stacles have been overcome, and the laboratory build- 
ing has been completed at a cost of $10,000. 

The very stones used in the construction of the 
laboratory are historic, for the building is located on 
the side of a mountain on which the Spanish soldiers 
had thrown up breastworks to defend Tucson against 
the attacks of the Indians before the American occupa- 
tion. A thousand feet above the Santa Cruz valley, 
on a shelf of the mountain used by the Spanish 
soldiers as a lookout, these men of science have built 
out of the black volcanic rock which formed the Span- 
ish breastworks a laboratory building equipped with 
every convenience found in the most complete labora- 
tories in the country, and have installed the latest 
scientific instruments and equipment used in their 
work —in striking contrast to the rude but historic 
breastworks built by the Spanish soldiers who _ pre- 
ceded them. 

Out of the mountain-side, and in some places out of 
a sheer wall of rock, has been blasted a wide road, a 
gentle ascent up the side of the mountain to the site of 
the laboratory. The mountain is barren except for a 








DESERT BOTANICAL LABORATORY OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, NEAR TUCSON, ARIZ.—Jaynes 


growth of varied forms of cactus, but the difficult 
problem of a water supply has been overcome. A pipe- 
line two miles long carries up the mountain-side the 
water supplied by a pumping-station in the valley. A 
telephone line to Tucson and the University of Arizona 
connects the rest of the world, and a pole-line across 
the desert and over the mountain carries electric light 
and power from Tucson to the laboratory building. 
The lights at the laboratory on the distant mountain 
can be seen from Tucson at night, and in the daytime 
the vaquero who rides the range can see the building 
on the mountain for a great distance, and he marvels 


at this achievement, for he cannot understand its 
purpose. 
Beyond the new laboratory stretches the Great 


American Desert, and underneath the mountain lies the 
famed forest of cactus, a fitting field for the experi- 
ments which will be conducted there. The mountains 
and desert furnish every exposure of hill and plain, 
and nearly every desert growth known to science is to 
be found on the ground selected for the experiments. 
Through the chamber of commerce of Tucson the Car- 


> negie Institution has secured from the 
government 840 acres of land surrounding 
the laboratory building. This was the 
first real estate to be acquired by the Car- 
negie Institution. This large track has 
been fenced off from the desert, and will 
be used solely for the culture and study 
of desert plants found within its limits 
While the work of the laboratory is to 
be purely technical, with little economic 
bearing, one of the experiments will be 
an attempt to develop a thornless cactus, 
an accomplishment which would be of in- 
estimable value to the live-stock interests 
of the arid regions. 

Dr. W. A. Cannon, of the New York 
Botanical Gardens, has been appoirted 
the first director of the laboratory, and 
has just taken charge. He and his as- 
sistants will work in connection with the 
botanical department of the University 
of Arizona, which has the finest collec- 
tion of living and mounted plants west of 
the Mississippi. In connection with the 
laboratory and the University of Arizona 
the Santa Rita forest reserve, contain- 
ing 100,000 acres, has just been estab- 
lished by the government, and will be used 
by the Department of Agriculture for experimenting in 
desert grasses. ‘The first report of the desert botan 
ical laboratory will shortly be issued. It was prepared 
by the advisory board, and will be the first report of 
any character to be issued by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. 

The desert laboratory is itself an experiment. 
The Carnegie Institution has appropriated $40,000 for 
its maintenance, and the director and his assistants 
have been appointed for a term of five years. If at 
the end of that time it is found that the experiments 
have been a success, and its discoveries have added 
greatly to the knowledge which science has of the desert 
flora, it will be continued as a permanent institution. 
The reports of the laboratory will go all over the 
civilized world, and the experiment is being watched 
with interest by scientific men everywhere. While 
the government goes on with its work of reclaiming 
the desert by irrigation, the desert laboratory will 
experiment with the desert flora, attempting to con- 
vert to practical use the growth of cactus and grasses 
which cover the arid regions. 











A $2,000,000 Play- 
ground for Children. 
(NE OF the most highly 


commended features 
of Mayor Low’s adminis- 
tration has been the work 
done by the department of 
parks in developing public 
playgrounds and extending 
areas set apart for recrea- 
tion purposes in the city’s 
‘* breathing spots.’’ Hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor 
children in the great me- 
tropolis have no places to 
play in except streets and 
alleys or the hallways of 
wretched tenements. 
Amusement is a vital neces- 
sity to childhood, and yet 
the conditions under which 
these little ones obtain it 
are detrimental in the ex- 
treme. Not only do they 
run the risk of physical in- 
jury in the crowded thor- 
oughfares, but they also 
are subject to moral con- 
tamination by evil associ- 
ates, and often learn les- 
sons of vice and depravity 
that in time make them re- 
ecruits of the criminal 
classes. It was to remedy 
this grievous defect in the 
city’s provision for the wel- 
fare of the young that 
Mayor Hewitt, as far back 
as 1887, initiated the plan 
of constructing small parks 
for the children, where 
they would be allowed to 
romp about, under proper 
supervision, to their hearts’ content. Something was 
also done in this direction later under Mayor Strong, 
but the worthy scheme was checked under Tammany 
rule, and it was not actually realized until Mr. Low 
became the head of the city government. 

During the years 1902 and 1903 the department of 
parks, under the efficient management of Commis- 
sioner William R. Willcox, gave much of its energies 
to making playgrounds in four new parks in crowded 
sections of the city. These open spaces were created 
chiefly by tearing down old and dilapidated buildings, 
the dismal, foul, and unsanitary hives of the swarms 
of poverty. In one of these parks the good work 
undertaken recently came to completion, and the in- 
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PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION ALMOST SOLVED IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


DR. AUGUST GRETH’S STEERABLE AIR-SHIP, PROVIDED WITH A DOUBLE SYSTEM OF MIDSHIP PROPELLERS, ABOUT TO ASCEND FOR 
THE FLIGHT ABOVE THE CITY WHICH ENDED IN A PLUNGE INTO THE BAY—TESTS SHOW, HOWEVER, 
THAT WITH A BETTER ENGINE THE VESSEL MIGHT BE A SUCCESS. 


closure was formally opened to the public. This pleas- 
ure-spot was the William H. Seward Park, bounded 
by Canal, Hester, Suffolk, and Division streets. The 
site had formerly been occupied by disease-infected 
tenements, and it is surrounded by the packed homes 
of the very poor. The demolition of the old struc- 
tures which once cumbered the soil has let in so much 
more sunlight and air as to make those remaining more 
healthful domiciles. This monument to municipal 
beneficence cost the city not less than $2,000,000. It 
was fitting, therefore, that its dedication should be at- 
tended by 20,000 children, and that Mayor Low, Com- 
missioner Willcox, and others should make addresses on 
the occasion. 


Backus Studio, 


The programme’ was 
marred by rain, but addi- 
tional exercises took place 
on another day, when Com- 
missioner Willcox and Mr. 
Charles B. Stover made 
speeches, and when a gym- 
nastic exhibition was given 
by members of several ath- 
letic societies. More than 
ten thousand persons were 
present, including a choir 
of 2,500 school children. 
The people of the neighbor- 
hood had _ been _ intently 
watching the progress made 
in preparing the park, and 
they will not fail to resort 
to it frequently. The chil- 
dren had been particularly 
anxious to see it completed, 
for it was primarily intend- 
ed for their benefit. It has 
attractions, however, for 
people of allages. Consider- 
able space has been devoted 
to grass plots, and there is 
a large stone-and-brick pa- 
vilion arranged for concerts 
and indoor _ recreation. 
There are a playground, one 
of whose features is a nine- 
lap running track, a gym- 
nasium fully equipped, and 
bathing facilities for men 
and women. The play- 
ground is divided, one side 
being for the girls and the 
other for the boys. Hun- 
dreds of children can enjoy 
themselves in Seward Park 
atonce. Order is preserved 
by policemen and by men 
and women from _ univer- 
sity settlements, who teach the children how to play. 





~ s 
Many Appetizing Dishes 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the 
use of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, 
which is not only superior to raw cream but has the 
merit of being preserved and sterilized, thus keeping 
perfectly for an indefinite period. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., proprietors. 
a s 


A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 
out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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PUEBLO OF ACOMA, NEW MEXICO, NEAR THE SANTA FE ROUTE, BUILT ON A TABLE ROCK 350 FEET HIGH. 


A Railroad Run Which Beat All Records 


HE most’ which prompted Mr. Lowe to undertake his record- at the average of 42.8 miles an hour, beating the time 
remark- breaking ride. He had received news of the fatal ill- of the Santa Fé’s California Limited by fifteen hours 
ablerailroad ness of his daughter at Los Angeles, and he deter- and sixteen minutes. For long stretches the special 
run ever mined if possible to reach her bedside before she’ ran atthe rate of more than amile a minute. The 





















made was_ passed away. From New York to Chicago he traveled fact that the route from the Mississippi River to the 
the one in by the Twentieth Century Limited over the New York continental divide is up grade and that there is much 
which Mr. Central and Lake Shore roads. Starting on a Tuesday steep mountain climbing in places adds to the wonder- 
H. P. Lowe, afternoon, he was carried westward at an average fulness of this notable feat in railroading. It is to be 
of the En-_ speed of 48.8 milesan hour, arriving in the lake me- regretted that, so far as the sorrow-stricken father’s 


gineering 
Company of 
America, re- 
cently broke 
the time rec- 
ord for a 
trip between 
the Atlantic 
and the Pa- 
cific. Mr. 


tropolis on Wednesday forenoon. 

Sparing no expense, he had arranged beforehand 
for a special train over the Santa Fé Railroad, and to 
this a waiting cab hurried him. 
In twenty-three minutes after 
reaching Chicago he was again 
speeding toward the Pacific 
coast. The special was com- 
posed of a powerful locomo- 
tive, a coach, and a hotel-car, 
and it had orders te make no 
stops except to take on water 
and coal and to change engines 
and crews. So great was Mr. 


purpose in making it was concerned, the journey was 
in vain, as he learned while still in New Mexico that 
his child had died. 

















a 


Lowe went 

MOKI GIRL AND INFANT SEEN FROM A RAILROAD 11 04. 
FLYER IN ARIZONA. me aistance 
from New 


York to Los 
Angeles in three days one hour and twenty-one minutes. 
The ordinary time of this journey by the fastest trains 
is about three days fifteen and a half hours, so that 
the reduction in Mr. Lowe’s case was nothing less than 
startling. Of course circumstances which were pecul- 
iar served to make the passage an extraordinarily swift 
one. It will be years yet before the general public 
will be whirled from sea to sea so rapidly, although 
eventually even better time may be the regular thing. 
It was not a vainglorious, but a most pathetic, motive 


ground 


and fora large part of the dis- 


dented swiftness through IIli- 


California. 


Lowe’s anxiety to cover the 
that he repeatedly 
urged an increase of speed, 


tance rode in the cab of the 
big ten-wheeled engine. The 
train rushed with unprece- 


nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Arizona, and _ into 
At 1:06 P. M. on 
Friday of the same week it 
rolled into the station at Los 
Angeles ten hours ahead of the 


schedule, the 2,265 miles from 
Chicago having been covered 





ALHAMBRA VALLEY, CAL, WITH A FAST TRAIN CROSSING THE LONG TRESTLE. 


Hoyt. 
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EAST-BOUND CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 
TOPEKA, KAN.~—Newhs 





Marvelous Evolution of Our Railroad. 


OW ROSS WINANS, Matthias Baldwin, Joseph 
Harrison, and the rest of the pioneer railway- 
motor builders would wonder had they been told the 
dimensions of some of the engines of to-day! A loco- 
motive weighing 135 tons is being built at Schenectady 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. When Peter 
Cooper, in 1830, constructed his one-ton “Tom Thumb”’ 
for the Baltimore and Ohio he did something which 
was considered so remarkable that persons went long 
distances to see it. When that motor developed a 
speed which carried the cars to which it was attached 
a little faster than they traveled when drawn by 
horses over the wooden rails of the day the country 
was more than surprised. 

There are single rails (sixty feet long and one hun- 
dred pounds to the yard) on the railroads of to-day as 
heavy as Peter Cooper’s old-time locomotive. Before 
the Civil War a train-load of 200 tons was considered 
great. Now some freight engines haul loads of 2,500 
tons. The first locomotives used in the United States 
had to be obtained in England. To-day United States 
locomotives are found on the railways of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea. One concern in 





A SUPERB TRAIN, SPEEDING 


locomotives since it was founded. 
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ALONG NEAR 











THE LOWE SPECIAL, WHICH BROKE THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORD, RUSHING INTO SAN 
BERNARDINO, CAL.——Conaway. 





Philadelphia, the Baldwin works, has made over 20,000 

It will turn out in 

1903 half a dozen every working day, or 1,800 in all. 
When the United States, seventy years ago, began 


to follow in England’s lead in the adoption of the rail- 
way nobody supposed we would catch up with that 
country. 
built 70,000 miles of railway 


1880 and 1890 the United States 
more than England, 
France, and Germany had constructed in fifty years. 


setween 


To-day there are 205,000 miles of railway in the 


United States, as compared with 180,000 in the whole 


of Europe, and England is not the leading country in 
Europe either, in the number of miles of road. 
500,000 miles of railway in the world in 1903 the 
United States has more than tw--“fths. 
have more than a half. 
American railway system has been developed from its 
initial stages within the memory of many persons who, 
in their various occupations, are still actively at work. 


Of the 


It will soon 
Yet it may be said that the 


The evolution of the railway scheme in the United 


States has been one of the marvels of an age prolific 
in marvelous things. 
dreams of Stevens, Redfield, Thomas, and the rest of 
the able and sagacious personages who assisted at its 


birth. 


It has gone beyond the wildest 


Colombia’s “ Hold-up” of the Treaty. 


N THE dilatory and obstructive tactics pursued by 
the Colombian government in the matter of the 
Panama Canal treaty, we are simply getting an ad- 
vance specimen of the kind of treatment we may ex- 
pect in all our future dealings with the people of this 
fickle, misgoverned, and turbulent Latin-American re- 
public. The tactics pursued in this case are those 
familiar to second-hand clothing dealers on the Bowery 
when a prospective customer with a fat pocket-book 
comes along, the idea being to ask from three to four 
times what the goods offered are worth, and then to 
climb down, if necessary, and be thankful to accept 
almost anything. The ten millions offered by our 
government for the canal privilege is a generous sum 
and as much, or more, than it is worth to us, but this 
chance of ‘‘ milking ’’ the treasury of a rich and power- 
ful neighbor is too much for Colombian politicians to 
resist, hence the ‘‘ hold up’’ of the treaty. If our 
government stands firm, as it should, the instrument 
will doubtless be ratified in time, for ten millions will 
go along way toward helping the Colombians to pre- 
pare for their next annual revolution, and afford some 
excellent pickings for the politicians besides. 
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PHILIPPOPOLIS, BULGARIA, September 15th, 1903. 
HE MAN upon whom in largest measure rests the 
heavy responsibility in deciding the important 
question whether or not Bulgaria will go to war with 
Turkey to defend the brave Macedonians is Colonel 
Savoff, the Minister of War. On him the eyes of the 
nation are set with great expectation on behalf of 
those who are suffering so incredibly under Turkish 
brutality. 

As the world already knows, the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia for these many months have been fighting most 
desperately for their liberty, while their women and 
children have undergone unheard of cruelties. The 
Christian nations have read with great interest, perhaps 
sometimes with tears, of the tragic scenes reported by 
the daily press. But what of it all? For some of them 
it has been only ‘‘an interesting event,’’ while for 
others it has served to uncover to the world the selfish- 
ness, to say nothing of the lack of humanity, of the 
European Powers in trying to keep or gain something 
for themselves out of the terrible straits of these suf- 
ferers. 

If at any time there has been a “‘cry from Mace- 
donia,’’ it is loudest and most pathetic now, coming 
from the poor, bleeding Christians of that land. Do 
you ask, Who have heeded this cry? Who have been 
moved to pity by it? Surely not the great nations, 
and not the powerful ones of earth, but the small 
principality of Bulgaria. The hearts of its people ache 
to do all in their power for the relief of those who are 
suffering now, even as they suffered twenty-five years 
ago. They have called upon their government to de- 
clare war against Turkey, and they are eager to settle 
the question as heroes on the battle-field. On the other 
hand, the European Powers send repeated notes to Bul- 
garia to remain quiet. Russia even threatens 
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COLONEL SAVOFF, BULGARIA'S ABLE MINISTER OF WAR, WHO 
HAS ELEVATED THE STANDARD OF THE ARMY. 


pointed director of the military academy, a 
which was after his own heart. 


duty 
His desire was grat- 





ified, and for nearly six years he held this position 
until early in the present year, when he was chosen to 
the delicate and responsible post which he now holds. 
In order to reach the high standard which he believed 
should characterize such an institution, he introduced 
many reforms which aroused surprise at his ingenuity 
and originality in planning. 

One of Colonel Savoff’s first moves was the erec- 
tion of a church-building on the academy premises, 
where the cadets may attend service every Sunday. 
He also recommended that each should possess a copy 
of the New Testament, for he strongly believes that in 
order to be a true patriot one must be a true Chris- 
tian. In earlier years on special holidays the cadets 
were allowed wine at dinner, but he entirely forbade 
its use at any time. He did this not as an arbitrary 
measure, but showed to his students why it was his 
firm conviction that the use of wine was not a fitting 
preparation for the future officer in the Bulgarian 
army. More fruits and sweets were introduced as 
desserts, and the cadets were well content with the 
change. One result of this innovation is a marked 
improvement in the personnel of the young officers in 
the army. 

Three years ago he lowered the age limit, so that 
boys under fifteen years of age might enter the school; 
for he holds that the earlier a cadet comes under mili- 
tary discipline, the better it is both for him and for the 
army. Worth, capability, and character in the can- 
didate weighed with Colonel Savoff, rather than in- 
fluence used for him, when application was made for 
the entrance of a student into the academy. Under 
his authority the cadets were kept very strictly, and 
when allowed leave of absence on Sundays or on other 
holidays they were required to give an account of the 

places which they had visited. He also ad- 





to occupy her territory should she dare to 
take steps without her consent. 

Under such trying and most delicate con- 
ditions Bulgaria’s Minister of War is com- 
pelled to work, and yet he is expected by 
all to do his utmost. Fortunate is the little 
principality to have at such a time at the 
head of the war department a man like 
Colonel Savoff. Because of his great exec- 
utive abilities, exercised for years in the 
military life of his country, he is to-day the 
ruling spirit in the army. He is a brilliant 
officer —- a true soldier. Like the famous 
American hero, the late General U.S. Grant, 
he is ‘‘ courageous, resourceful, self-con- 
trolled, and tenacious.’’ He dares and does. 
Whatever he undertakes he means to carry 
through, and to do it well. 

Colonel Savoff was at the head of the 
war department once before, from 1891 to 
1894, during the period when Minister Stam- 
bouloff was premier. After his resigna- 
tion from the ministry he withdrew from 
military affairs for nearly three years, and 
in 1897, when invited to re-enter the army, 
he accepted on condition that he be ap- 


GROUP OF BULGARIAN CADETS AT THE MILITARY 
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IS EXCELLENT AND THOROUGH, 


ACADEMY, WHERE ‘TH TRAINING 


and chose for in- 
educated and most tal- 
ented men of his country. That this in- 
stitution is widely known and _ highly ap- 
preciated is evidenced by the fact that 
Montenegro, which formerly sent its sons 
to other countries for their military train- 
ing, now sends them to Bulgaria. 

In thus raising the standard of the 
academy, which yearly enrolls 500 cadets, 
Colonel Savoff elevated the entire army. 
Its efficiency as exemplified at the mem- 
orable 


vanced the course of study, applied the 
7 most modern methods, 


structors the best 


manoeuvres at Shipka, last au- 
tumn, in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the successful stand 


there made by Bulgarians co-operating with 
the Russian army, called out the admi- 
ration of military men from Russia and 
other nations who participated in the cel- 
ebration. By Colonel Savoff’s command, 
four divisions of the Bulgarian army have 
just been mobilized, and are now on a war- 
footing, ready for any contingency which 
may arise, 





EVANKA S. AKRABOVA. 


Ancient ‘Tayles—Ye Woman’s Clubbe 


LISTEN, deare children, & heare 

ye sad storie of how ye ani- 
mal kingdom was divided & ittes 
peace of mind forever shattered 
& putte uponne ye bumme. 

Itte was in ye _ fortie-eighth 
yeare of ye reign of King Boompto- 
gosaurus, ye goode king of ye 
animals living inne ye forest of 
Man-Hatan. For manie centuries 
peace hadde spread its wing's across 
ye fayre lande & alle ye animals 
loved one another and quarrelled 
Alsoe their wives knew notte ye art of slander 
or ye milder abomination of ye tea-table gossip. 

Ye whych soundeth like unto a fairie tayle; yette 
is itte notte written inne ye chronicles of King 
Boomptogosaurus ? Yea, verilie. 

& itte was soe thatte whenne ye grizzled olde monkey 
“ame home atte nightfalle after a long day’s striving 
with ye refractory market hys wife was there to meet 
hymme with a pleasant smile & ye warm slippers & 
eke a potte of tea, God wot. 

& ye monkey was verie happie & he knew notte 
what sorrow was. 

Butte itte came to pass thatte one evil day ye fe- 
male monkey hadde an idea. 

3eholde !’’ she sedde, ‘‘Itte is not meet nor 
seemlie thatte ye Man Monkey should be ye whole 
thynge! Have I notte braynes of mine own? Dol 
notte feel withinne my soule ye inspiration of an idea ? 
Lo! I willie arise & go forth & gather together ye 











notte. 


laydie animals & form a Woman’s Clubbe! & itte 
shalle be soe that we will reform ye whole of Creation 
& correct manie & divers evils ye which do now holde 
ye whole wide world inne ye grippe of an octopus !”’ 

& thatte night whenne he came home ye Man 
Monkey found ye fire out & nothynge doing atte ye 
pie counter. Ye chef of hys bosom was arounde atte 
ye clubbe meetynge reforming ye world & hearynge 
how ye Giraffe flyrted with ye wife of ye Hippopota- 
mus atte ye laste church meetynge. Ye whych was a 
sadde thynge & a shamefulle. 

Soe ye Man Monkey went across ye streete & founde 
hys neighbor, ye Chimpanzee, eatynge beer & crack- 
ers from ye kytchen sink. For beholde! hys wife was 
gone also & he was verie wroth. 

““Whatte have we done?’’ demanded ye 
Monkey, ‘‘thatte we shoulde suffer thus ? 


Man 

Have we 
notte toiled for lo these manie yeares? Have we 
notte yielded uppe ye price of ye dailie steak & ye gas 
rent? Wherefore, thenne, shoulde we be putte on 
bread & water & left to sew ye loose buttons on our 
shirts ?”’ 

& ye Chimpanzee lifted uppe hys voice & sware & 
cursed with exceeding greate zeal. ‘‘ Itte is ye limit !”’ 
he sedde, & they two went forth & gotte uponne a 
jagge. 

& whenne ye laydies started home from reforming 
ye worlde they mette a troop of Indians with their 
arms about each other’s necks, syngynge and weep- 
ynge & talkynge to ye moon. 

““Our depraved husbands !’’ shrieked ye Laydie 
Monk & faynted. 


7? 


‘“‘Itte shalle be our mission to reform themme ! 
sedde ye stronge-minded Laydie Giraffe. 

Thenne did they one & alle lift uppe their voices 
inne thanksgivynge ; for here was just whatte ye 
Doctor Ordered for ye Woman’s Clubbe. 

(For it was soe that they wist notte thatte ye Menne 
woulde never have fallen hadde ye Wives notte turned 
down ye proposition of ye cheerfulle fireside & ye wel- 
coming smile. ) 

Butte itte was soe thatte ye Laydic animals went 
on inne their wilde endeavors to reform ye world; & 
with each endeavor, they drave their husbands to 
stronge drink. 

‘* For itte were better to see snakes,’’ quoth ye Man 
Monkey, ‘‘thanne to spend one’s life contemplating 
a female Monk who hath an idea !”’ 

““ Yea, by Pollux & Dad-burn !’’ agreed the Chim- 
panzee & they drowned their mutual sorrow inne a 
schooner of the same. 


(YE LESSON. ) 


Ye pitifulle tayle of ye Woman’s Clubbe moveth 
me, deare children, to a few waddes of wisdom : 

First Bunch : Whenne lovely Woman getteth ye re- 
form idea itte is welle to take to ye woodes. 

Second Heresy : Woman is a jewel which twinkleth 
best atte ye fireside. 

Third Wizzle : Woman may never make a politician, 
for alas! she holdeth notte enough beere. 

Ye Snapper: Man is Lord of Creation 
Women sitteth on ye throne. 

LOWELL OTuS REESE, 


butte 
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VAfES SS pp. STEAMER “JOHN N. GLIDDEN” SUNK BY A STEEL-TRUST BARGE IN THE ST. ARKANSAS RIVER, NEAR DODGE CITY, KAN., REDUCZD TO A MERE RIVULET 
aaah CLAIR FLATS (MICH.) SHIP CANAL, BADLY DELAYING NAVIGATION IN A WIDE SANDY BED BY DROUGHT AND THE USE OF ITS 
ON THE GREAT LAKES.—C. 7. Benham, Mich WATER FOR IRRIGATION.—G. BE. McColm, Kansas. 




















(PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘“* WHITE MAN HEAP LAZY; SITS DOWN 
TO WALK "—PERASSUP (MURDERER OF MOKTUSE) IN- 
SPECTING A BICYCLE TRAIL ON THE WESTERN 
UTE RESERVATION, UTAH. 

Sumner W. Matteson, Colorado, 
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LOS ANGELES ELKS — 
VISITING THE REMARKABLE , oui Wy 
LA JOLLA CAVES, NEAR SAN ky? Pot. THE RECENT DE- 

DIEGO, CAL. ES ik IRS hy “~ — STRUCTIVE FLOOD. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. {ig~ ; f 1 ty Leo V. Stryker, New Jersey. 


7% VIEW OF RIVER STREET, 
} paterson, N. J., AFTER 


















































WORKMAN, IN COURT OF HONOR “CROWN,” SUSPENDED 125 FEET ABOVE THE SWOLLEN DELAWARE RIVER, AFTER A BIG STORM, BREAKING INTO THE DELA- 
STREET, REMOVING FIXTURES OF THE ILLUMINATION IN HONOR OF WARE AND HUDSON CANAL AT POINT EDDY, N. Y. 
THE ODD FELLOWS.— Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland G sR. M. Ewing, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—COLORADO WINS. 
EVENTS OF RECENT DATE AND WORTHY OF NOTE SNAP-SHOTTED BY KEEN CAMERISTS OF RARE SKILL, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 455.) 
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ITH ITS record of unbroken successes, standing 
without parallel, the American army holds an 
absolutely unique place in the history of the world. 
From the time when Washington’s ragged but deter- 
mined troops forced Lord Cornwallis to surrender, to 
the present day, it has never known defeat—a dis- 
tinction as remarkable as it is unprecedented. Not 
long ago Lord Wolseley startled Europe by declaring 
the present American army the finest body of fighting 
men ever organized. The correctness of the published 
statement was challenged, with the result that the 
eminent British field-marshal repeated his compliment 
in an authorized interview. 

Americans are proud of their army, and other na- 
tions are envious because of its efficiency. None stop 
to consider that behind it stands an unrecognized factor 
contributing to its success, without whose aid it would 
have gone down to defeat instead of marching on to 
victory. This humble but potent assistant is nothing 
less than the mule -that much ridiculed ‘* good old 
army mule’’ —-the butt of jests, the object of scorn, 
but withal, the real hero of American successes on 
the field of battle. Without the army mule the pack- 
train would be impossible. Eliminate it from the 
service and the American army would, under present 
conditions at least, be shorn of its great strength. 

It has been said, and correctly so, that the Ameri- 
ean soldier fights with his whole heart, but he must 
have something his rifle, revolver, or sabre. 
He must have food, clothing, tents in which to sleep, 
ammunition, and other necessaries of military life with 
which to fight when called into action. It is the army 
pack-train which supplies him these essentials. Where 
the roads are good, the four- or six-mule wagon is 
available; but in Cuba and in the Philippines the na- 
ture of the country is such that it is impossible to 
use wagon transportation. Here it is that the pack- 
mule comes to the aid of the soldier, helps him win 
battles, and is soon forgotten by the very ones he 
succors., 

The employment of pack-trains in the army is not, 
as many suppose, a recent innovation, for we are told 
that the Spanish utilized them, in a crude way, when 
they invaded Mexico. It was not until the Modoc war 
in 1873 that their real value was appreciated by the 
War Department. Wagon transportation has been, 
and is still, regarded as the rule in the army. It is 
really cheaper than any other mode, because of the 
greater load per animal which can be thus transported. 
For this reason the government prefers to employ 
wagons wherever possible. A six-mule team can easily 
haul 3,000 pounds. Eleven wagons, employing the 
same number of animals as is required for one pack- 
train, can transport 33,000 pounds. A well-organized 
pack-train, consisting of fifty mules for packs, fourteen 
for riding, and one ** bell’’ animal, can transport only 
about 17,009 pounds. 

In the Modoc campaign the Indians occupied a 
country in northern California and Oregon which was 
unapproachable by wagon transportation. General 
Crook was compelled to press civilian pack-trains into 
service, and their value was so conclusively demon- 
strated that he recommended the organization of reg- 
ular trains by the government. They were after- 
ward used with unvarying success in the campaigns 
against the Sioux, Nez Perces, and Arapahoes in the 
Northwest, the Kiowas and Comanches in the middle 
West, and the Apache tribes in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas. These pack animals have, as occasion de- 
manded, followed the troops in the field, carrying sup- 
plies and ammunition, and making the same daily 
marches as the troops they accompanied. In the 
Geronimo campaign, lasting for fifteen months, in 
which several pack-trains were employed, they were 
continually on the move, traveling through New Mexico 
and Arizona; through the states of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua in Mexico; crossing the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains at their highest point, from Opoto in Sonora to 
Casas Grandes in Chihuahua. 

Through such a country any other mode of trans- 
portation would have been not only impracticable, but 
impossible. The mules carried loads averaging 250 
pounds each, covering from thirty to sixty miles a day, 
except when crossing mountains, when from fifteen to 
twenty miles were made. During this time the animals 
subsisted on only the grasses found in the country, and 
when the campaign was ended were returned to their 
posts in good condition. At the present time there are 
only eight pack-trains in the United States— four of 
which are at Fort Riley, Kan.; two at Chickamauga 


besides 


Park, Ga., and two at Fort Sill, Okl. Ter. These 
trains are thoroughly seasoned, and are fully equipped 
for instant service, should occasion demand. New 


trains could, if required, be organized in a compara- 
tively short time, as the mule seems to take naturally 
to the pack service, and little training is required to 
accustom him to the work. The greatest difficulty is 
in “‘ hardening ’’ the animals—7. e., getting them in 
proper condition to carry their packs without becoming 
exhausted. This, however, is a matter of from only 
four to six weeks. 

There is nothing pertaining to the military service, 
save heavy field-guns and the like, which cannot be 
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transported by pack-mules. The ordinary packs con- 
sist of rations, ammunition, baled hay, grain, tentage, 
and other similar articles, but, if necessary, a mill- 
stone may be packed by two mules, one in front of the 
other, each with poles lashed to the sides of the apa- 
pronounced apa-ray-ho-~-and the stone supported 
thereon, between the animals. Three mules will trans- 
port a Hotckiss gun or mountain howitzer, and a 
stretcher for wounded men may be attached to the 
aparejos with the greatest expedition and security by 
trained packers. 

The rapidity with which mules can be packed is 
really surprising. While one hour and fifteen minutes 
is usually allowed for preparing a train for the march, 
Train No. 24, stationed at Fort Riley, Kan., under 
charge of Chief Packer Thomas Mooney, claims a rec- 
ord of eighteen minutes, from the time the mules were 
brought in from herd until ready to move. When pur- 
sued by Indians, and circumstances compelled the 
packers and their escort to ‘‘make a stand,’’ the best 
record for unloading a train has been broken upon more 
than one occasion. Perhaps the chief feature of in 
terest in the pack-train service, to the layman, is the 
use of a horse, to which is attached a small sheep- or 
cow-bell, with every train. This animal is known as 
the ‘* bell-mare,’’ or, in the parlance of the packers, 
merely as ‘“‘the bell.’’ Pack-mules are never tied, 
save when they are brought in from herd and attached 
to the picket line in camp. At night they are turned 
loose to graze, but are without restraint while on the 
march. It is the bell alone that controls them, and 
its dull clank is a more sure means of keeping the 
animals in hand than the strongest chain would be. 

To lead each pack animal on the march would be 
impracticable, and would greatly increase the cost of 
the service. This is unnecessary, for it has been 
found that the animals will follow the bell-mare any- 
where. On the march the bell-mare is always in the 
lead, in charge of the cook. The mules string out in 
single file and follow wherever the bell goes, no matter 
what conditions may prevail. If a pack-mule becomes 
slightly mired in crossing a stream a rattle of the bell 
will cause him to use greater exertion to free himself. 
In fording a stream, where the current is very swift, 
the sound of the bell encourages the weaker mules to 
make a landing. 

A pack-train cannot be stampeded while the bell is 
tinkling, even under heavy fire ; neither will a charge 
by yelling Indians drive away the mules, unless the 
bell animal can be first run off. The more commotion 
there is, the more closely do they huddle about the 
bell animal, as though knowing that there they are 
safe. Not only do the mules follow their bell, but 
they learn to recognize its sound as well. When two 
trains meet on the march the mules will not inter- 
mingle-each will follow its own bell. In case the 
mules of two trains are turned out to graze in the same 
neighborhood, and become mixed, it is only necessary 
to capture the bell animals, lead them to somewhat 
widely separated positions, rattle the bells, and the 
mules of each train will at once gather about their 
own bell. At night, when on the march, the bell-mare 
is hobbled and turned out to graze with the herd. The 
packers well know that they will have no trouble in 
locating the pack animals, for they are always to be 
found, whenever wanted, within sound of the bell. 

The pack-mule is a very intelligent animal, and 
soon learns how to best accommodate his gait to the 
load he bears, in order that it may not cause him un- 
necessary annoyance. In a few days after a “‘ shave- 
tail,’’ or new animal, has been assigned to the train, 
he will fall into a peculiar rocking trot, which will 
carry him over the ground at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour, without causing the pack to sway about. 
Five miles an hour is not a very rapid pace to travel, 
yet it is sufficient for ordinary occasions. 

When one sees a troop of cavalry dashing down the 
street on a gallop, or swinging along on a campaign at 
a steady trot, the natural supposition would be that 
the seasoned horses would soon distance the heavily 
laden pack-mules, and at the end of the march be 
compelled to await their arrival ; yet exactly the con- 
trary is true. When starting on the march, the troop 
will draw away from the pack-train for perhaps the 
first ten or fifteen miles, but after that the train is 
always on the heels of the cavalry. It has been found 
that the pack-mule on long marches will wear out the 
cavalry horse, subsisting only on the grass he can pick 
up, while he packs hay and grain for his more noble 
brute companion. While on a campaign, pack-mules 
have been known to carry their cargoes for five 
months, and then come in in good condition, while 
the cavalry horses would end the same campaign look- 
ing scrawny and unkempt, although fed on grain 
packed by the mules. 

Suppose we follow a pack-train, during its opera- 
tions in the field, for one day. It will be assumed 
that the troops have been on the march, and that the 
train is in camp, or ‘‘ parked.’’ In the morning the 
cook is first awakened about thirty minutes before 
the others. The “‘rigging,’’ or aparejos, had been 
placed in a convenient manner when camp was made, 
in a straight line with their sides touching. On rising, 


reéjos 


the cook folds his blankets and places them in front of 
the head rigging, and at once proceéds to get breakfast 
ready. By the time the packers have dressed and 
attended to the rigging, the mules are brought in by 
the herders and tied up at the rigging, the bell-mare 
having her place at the head, the other animals stand- 
ing one after another at the rear of and facing the 
rigging. After they have been tied the packers saddle 
their riding animals. 

By this time breakfast should be ready, and the 
men make a scramble to obtain their morning meal; 
for it is a matter of pride with packers to be the 
first at breakfast, and the first te report for duty 
in loading. The necessarily hasty manner in which 
food is consumed would probably horrify some physi- 
cians, yet the packers seem to suffer no ill effects 
from ‘‘bolting’’ their victuals. At a signal from the 
chief packer the men begin loading the mules, turning 
each loose as soon as packed. The bell-mare is in 
charge of the cook, who leads it to a convenient spot, 
and as the mules are released they cluster about their 
mascot. The time allowed for this work is usually 
twenty minutes for getting the blankets and canvas in 
shape and saddling the riding animals, fifteen minutes 
for breakfast, twenty minutes for “‘rigging,’’ and 
twenty minutes for loading. With a well-trained crew 
this can be accomplished in a much shorter period. 

When loaded, the pack-train marches out of camp 
behind the troops, about two hundred yards to the rear, 
the command traveling as suits the commanding officer. 
It may make only a few miles, or it may travel from 
forty to sixty miles before going into camp. On the 
march in an open country the train strings out, each 
packer taking charge of five animals. On bad and nar- 
row trails the men ride into the train, one behind every 
fifth animal. If a pack needs attention the packer in 
the rear calls to the packer ahead, who assists in 
catching and straightening the load. While they are 
thus engaged the packers in the rear ride forward, 
taking their places. When a pack shifts it must be 
straightened and lashed in the shortest possible time, 
for the mule is eager to get back to his place in the 
train; and while he will stand a reasonable length of 
time, he will become impatient and break away if the 
men do not work with skill and swiftness. Once he 
breaks away he is almost certain to throw his load, 
and, running through the train, dragging his lash-ropes 
after him, is liable to frighten other animals and perhaps 
‘ause other packs to fall off. In such a case the only 
remedy is to stop the “* bell ’’ animal, catch the mule, 
and arrange the load properly. 

The day’s march having been completed, the chief 
packer reports to the commanding officer and ascertains 
where the cargo is to be placed. The men then begin 
to unload the mules, the highest point in the camp 
being selected for the cargo. As the loads are re- 
moved the mules are turned loose, after which they are 
caught in succession and led to the cargador, who 
places the aparejos in the position desired. If the 
mules are to be sent out to herd, they are at once set 
at liberty; but if in a hostile country, where an attack 
from Indians might be expected at any moment, they 
are tied to the picket-line. 

From a military standpoint, the packers are pecul- 
iar. They are not enlisted men, being free to quit 
whenever they please; are under no military discipline, 
and are not required to salute the officers. They are 
merely civilians, paid to help the regular troops in one 
of the most important branches of the service. There 
are two reasons why Uncle Sam does not enlist the 
packer. In the first place, the private soldier does not 
receive the pay which an experienced packer can com- 
mand ; and, secondly, the packers are about the most 
independent set of men in the wide world.  Kind- 
hearted, free to a fault, generosity personified, they 
enjoy their liberty and bow to no man. _ For the 
greater part they come from the great cattle ranges 
of the West and South, where they are accustomed to 
roam the plains at pleasure, to seek new fields when 
it pleases them. 

The packmaster, who is responsible for the train 
and its equipment, receives $100 per month; the as- 
sistant packmaster, or cargador, who looks after the 
cargo, is paid $75 per month ; the blacksmith receives 
$60, the cook $40, and the packers $50, and each, in 
addition to his pay, receives a regular government ra- 
tion. There is one thing on which the packer insists 

he must and will have good food. This does not 
mean that he demands paté de foi gras or sirloin steak 
with each meal, for he would disdainfully reject the 
first as unworthy of his stomach ; but what he wants 
and gets is good, substantial food, well cooked. 

The packers are men of brawn and muscle. They 
have no light task to perform, for to load a mule with 
from 250 to 400 pounds with dispatch requires strong 
arms and good lungs. They are consequently selected 
from among those who weigh not less than 175 pounds, 
and the man who is unable to lift at least 200 pounds 
to the height of his chin without undue exertion will 
find it difficult to gain admittance to the service. 

During the Spanish-American war Chief Packer 
Thomas Mooney organized nearly all the trains re- 

Continued on page 451, 
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THE APAREJOS, OR “ RIGGING,” IN PLACE, AND THE MULE READY VS 2 $ FIRST PACK UP, AND MAN IN ‘xis 
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FORMING THE ‘“ DIAMOND 
HITCH"; TIGHTENING 
‘THE LASH ROPES. 


“DIAMOND HITCH” NEARLY COMPLETED—SLACK IN LASH 
ROPES TIGHTENED. 
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THOROUGHLY SEASONED PACK-TRAIN IN MOTION 
AT CHICKAMAUGA PARK, GA. 
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WCUNDED MAN PACKED ON A STRETCHER CARRIED 
BY A MULE. 


PACKMASTER JOHN F. EICKHORST IN CHARGE OF PACK-TRAINS 
AT FORT SILL, 0. T. 


THE INDISPENSABLE ARMY 
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PACKS HANGING BY SLING ROPES, AND MEN ABOUT TO BEGIN 


THE “ DIAMOND HITCH.” 


LOAD SECURELY LA 
PLACE—PACKER REMOVING 
THE BLIND. 
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ROY BAXTER, PACKMASTER IN CHARGE OF TRAINS 
AT CHICKAMAUGA PARK. 


PACK-MULE. 
HOW THIS HUMBLE SERVANT OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS IS UTILIZED ON THE MARCH.—Photographs by Charles E. Duffie. 
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My Watch. 


VOk 


By candle-light when 


every fine flame 
played 

About your bed so 
long and cold and 
white, 

I sat and kept my 
watch, and wept 


and prayed 
Py candle-light. 

Till memories, a holy, 
holy flight, 

Came back from our 
far childhood’s 
years and stayed, 

with 

And 


Touching us 
their wings. 
to thy bright, 

High presence, “I 
will be all days 
[I said], 

A torch to hold thy spirit’s flame aright.” 
This was the tender promise that I made 
By candle-light. 
From “ Poems” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
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WE TAKE pleasure in reproducing on this page, 

from The Critic, a picture of the birthplace of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose ‘‘ Scarlet 











By La Salle A Maynard 


“HE ONLY fault we have to find with Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s new volume of poems, ‘‘ The Five Nations,’’ 
is the absurd requirement which Mr. Kipling lays upon 
us of tagging every quotation made from the book, 
even to a single line, with the copyright mark. We 
suppose this comes about partly because of the diffi- 
culties Mr. Kipling has had hitherto with the Ameri- 
can publication of his writings ; but these would hardly 
be enough, it would seem, to justify this wide de- 
parture from the customary methods of enforcing 
recognition of an author’s rights. The copyright tag 
savors so strongly of commercialism that its attach- 
ment to every quotation becomes an annoyance to the 
reader and must seriously detract from the interest in 
some cases. It is very much as if one were not per- 
mitted to pass along a rose or violet to a friend that 
did not bear upon it the stamp and price-mark of the 
florist. 
= 
R. MARRIOTT WATSON in his article on Steven- 
son in the Fortnightly Review assigns to him 
alone the whole credit and responsibility of putting 
back the hands of the clock and interfering with the 
natural drift of modern fiction toward realism, Fifteen 
years ago, he writes, or a little more, we were upon 
the top of a movement which was carrying us for- 
ward strongly in the direction of realism, and which 
would eventually have landed us there in due time, had 











factory as anything—-‘‘ Whatever is, is right.’’ Por- 
traits help to sell patent medicines, shoes, socks, and 
sticking-plasters—why not books? If it were not so, 
surely shrewd and far-sighted business men would not 
invest their thousands in advertisements in which por- 
traits are the chief and most conspicuous feature. The 
mystery here is, perhaps, no greater than it is with the 
use of illustrations of any kind, for any purpose, liter- 
ary, artistic, or commercial. It is the appeal to the 
eye, and that, as every one knows, since Froebel em- 
phasized it, is the straightest and best way to appeal 
to the average mind. 


RECENT REPORTS from Russia of a revival of 

anti-Semitic persecution will increase interest in 
Mr. Michael Davitt’s investigations of this subject. 
The position taken by Mr. Davitt in his remarkable 
book, ‘‘ Within the Pale,’’ just published by Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., is confirmed by the recent report 
of J. B. Greenhut to Secretary Hay. This report de- 
clares that the Russian government believed a per- 
manent blow could be struck at socialism, but Mr. 
Greenhut makes no mention of the ritual - murder 
propaganda which incited the Moldavian peasants to 
the Kishineff massacres. Except for this *‘ Murder- 
making Legend,’’ as Mr. Davitt calls it, Kishineff 
would have suffered no more barbarously than Gomel 
in the recent renewal of persecutions. 


a 





Letter’’ such competent critics as Ruskin 
and Gladstone once named as the first of 
the ‘‘five greatest novels’’ ever written. 
The home where this master of romance 
passed his infant years was not attractive, 
in its exterior at least, as will be observed, 
but like many other rare things in this 
world, its value does not lie in its ex- 
trinsic aspect or quality. Under its shel- 
tering roof the most wonderful genius that 
has ever appeared in the American world 
of letters first saw the light of day, and 
that is enough to make the place sacred 
in the eyes of all genuine lovers of litera- 
ture. Hawthorne’s later life in Salem, as 
a custom-house official, was far from a 
happy one, and there seems to have been 
no love lost between him and his Salem 
neighbors at any time. It was at his home 
here in Salem, in a period of darkness 
and discouragement, that he wrote ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ which he thought so little 
of, however, that it might never have 
found publication had not James T. Fields 
compelled Hawthorne to disclose the 
whereabouts of the manuscript, and in- 
sisted on putting it into print. 
a 
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A RECENT ARTICLE in La Revue Scientifique has 
a curious bearing upon the theme of Mr. Jack 
London’s new novel, ‘‘ The Call of the Wild.’’ Sev- 
eral years ago Scotch collies, tame, well-trained, and 
docile, were imported into Patagonia to aid the shep- 
herds in guarding their sheep. All went well for some 
time. Then loud laments were heard from the shep- 
herds. The collies, instead of protecting the sheep, 
were eating them. The shepherds had left a number 
of the dogs in the woods, and they had bred there, but, 
being no longer under the influence of men, they had 
become wild. Regarding the sheep as belonging to 
them as much as to men, they attacked the sheep 
whenever they were hungry. The shepherds are very 
sorry that they ever brought in the collies, which, they 
say, are worse than wolves, because they are quite as 
strong and more intelligent and brave. The central 
theme of Mr. London’s new book is how ‘“‘ the call of 
the wild ’’ comes to a St. Bernard dog abducted from 
his southern California home and put to work on 
Klondike trails with half-wolfish mates. But this, of 
course, is only a small part of the story, in which hu- 
man beings play the chief parts. 
a 
N SPITE of the grewsome suggestiveness of the 
title, Francis Johnson has contrived to make a 
mightily readable and entertaining book of ‘‘ Famous 
Assassinations of History’’ (A.C. McClurg & Co.). One 
is painfully reminded here of the fact that so far as the 
lives of the world’s rulers go, from the most ancient 
times to this year of 1903, the trail of the assassin is 
over them all. From the great Philip of Macedon to 
the ignoble and wretched King Alexander of Servia 
little discrimination has been shown by murderous 
hands. Some of the vilest monarchs that ever swayed 
a sceptre, such as Nero of the old days and Abdul 
Hamid in our own, have escaped the knife and the 
bomb, while some of the kindliest, noblest, loftiest 
souls that the world has known, like Coligny, of France, 
and our own Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, have 
fallen to the ruthless hate of madmen and fanatics. 
Mr. Joknson’s volume is a truly valuable addition to 
historical literature, and is written with much skill 
and discrimination. 


i 





| ARGARET SANGSTER’S novel, 

** Janet Ward,’’ published last winter 
by the Revell Company, had for a frontis- 
piece the portrait of a very attractive girl 
supposed to represent the ideal girl of 
to-day. From a Chicago paper it now 
appears that the ‘‘ideal girl of to-day ”’ 
was a real girl, Miss Carry Woolfolk, and 
that she has just been married to G. W. 
Browning, the president of the University 
of Michigan Alumni Association, and a 
close friend of Mayor Harrison. Appar- 
ently Miss Woolfolk, who was trying to 
achieve a career as an artist, decided to 
take Mrs. Sangster’s advice given in 
** Janet Ward,’’—‘‘ the best career for a 
“girl of to-day’ is that which ends in a 
good man’s love.”’ 





- 
HERE IS something alluring and 
“catchy ’’ about the title of Mr. John 
Fox’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come’”’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), and no one who is caught by it 








BIRTHPLACE OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, AT SALEM, MASS. 


it not been for an accident. That accident was Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The march of the English novel 
was blocked by the appearance in the field of a man 
of amazing versatility, of obstinate conviction, of un- 
failing charm. Perhaps Mr. Marriott Watson makes 
too little allowance for the inevitable see-saw ; in the 
history of fiction realism and romance follow each 
other like night and day. 
a 
RICH FUND of anecdotes and reminiscences con- 
cerning famous musicians of the past three dec- 
ades is promised in Herman Klein’s ** Thirty Years of 
Musical Life in London,’’ which the Century Company 
is to bring out in a few days. Mr. Klein has been the 
musical critic of several well-known London publishers 
for many years, and has enjoyed the personal acquaint- 
ance of many of the first singers and composers of his 
day. atti, the De Reszkés, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Harris, and others appear in the author’s anecdotes. 
He takes the reader back to the day when Lord Kitch- 
ener was still a major and engaged in the responsi- 
ble work of drilling supers for a Drury Lane melo- 
drama. Mr. Klein himself aided Gus Harris in found- 
ing Covent Garden and in starting the system of operatic 
presentation now in use. 
a 
HE PUTNAMS announce the publication of an im- 
portant philosophical work in the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Auguste Comte,’’ by Professor Levy-Bruhl, of the 
University of Paris. This is the authorized English 
translation, and it is prefaced by an introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. The ideas of Auguste Comte con- 
tain a clearer message for our generation than they 
did for his own. Professor Levy-Bruhl’s book is there- 
fore singularly useful and timely. It is a plain, in- 
dependent account of what Comte really taught, writ- 
ten by one possessed of the fullest qualifications for 
such a task. No work of recent date will enable 
students to understand so clearly the solution given by 
the French philosopher to the perplexing moral, social, 
and religious problems of our time. 
a 
OES THE portrait of an author help to interest 
people in his books? Probably as an answer to 
this the application of Pope’s dictum would be as satis- 


From the Critie. 


and thereby induced to read the story will 
regret the action. Mr. Fox has the story- 
teller’s art about as near perfection as 
ary writer of our day. His sense of proportion is 
alinost unfailing ; he has the rare, intuitive knowledge 
that leads him to mingle his descriptive passages, his 
character sketches, and historic facts in such manner 
and relation to each other that his narrative never 
wearies, but sustains its interest always and to the end. 
. 
[DANTE LIVED in an age so different from ours that 
in order to thoroughly appreciate him we need to 
have the color and atmosphere of his time reproduced 
for us. This,Mr. Dinsmore’s ‘‘ Aids to the Study of 
Dante ”’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) does by presenting 
in the most convenient form, first, the original docu- 
ments, like Dante’s famous letter to Can Grande, and 
Boccaccio’s no less famous narrative of Dante’s life ; 
secondly, the necessary information from the chief 
authorities like Scartzzini, Comparetti, Charles Eliot 
Norton, and finally, the most notable contributions to 
the interpretation of Dante, like those of Dean Church, 
Gaspary, and Lowell. The illustrations, which in- 
clude, in addition to portraits, some excellent tables 
and diagrams, greatly further the purpose of the book, 
which is designed for the general public as well as for 
college classes. Among colleges it has already been 
accepted for use at Yale, Wellesley, and Amherst. It 
partakes of the literary excellence of Mr. Dinsmore’s 
earlier book, ‘‘ The Teachings of Dante,’’ which has 
already gone through four editions in this country, and 
has been exceptionally well received in England. 


Ten Choice New Books. 


1. LIFE OF GLADSTONE. By John Morley. 
2. Memoirs OF M. DE BLowiIrTz. 

3. WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND 
James. 

4. THE FIvE NATIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

5. My Own Srory. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

6. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
FE. Watson. 

7. BARBE OF GRAND Bayou. By John Oxenham. 

8 LITERARY LEADERS OF AMERICA. By Richard Burton. 

9. THE GOLDEN WINDows. By Laura FE. Richards. 

10. TALKS WITH NAPOLEON AT St. HELENA. By General Baron 
Gourgard. 


His FRIENDS. By Henry 


By Thomas 


a 
THAT lost appetite easily restored by Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Take none but the genu- 
ine. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
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HUNDREDS OF CHILDREN ASSEMBLED IN THE BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED “ SUKKAH” OF TEMPLE 
ISRAEL, OF HARLEM, RECEIVING GIFTS OF DAINTIES—-REV. M. H. HARRIS 
PRESIDING AT END OF LONG TABLE. 


BIG AND FINE BOOTH AT THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM, WITH CHILDREN STANDING BESIDE 
THE TABLE WHILE SUPERINTENDENT COFFEE PRONOUNCES THE BENEDICTION 
OVER THE KIDDUSH CUP OF WINE. 


NOTABLE JEWISH FESTIVAL OF THANKSGIVING AND COMMEMCRATION. 


SOME OF THE STRIKINGLY DECORATED BOOTHS IN WHICH THE DEVOUT PEOPLE OF THE HISTORIC RACE IN NEW YORK CELEBRATED THE ANCIENT AND JOYOUS FESTIVAL OF THE TABERNACLES.—Muller. 


Celebrating an Ancient Festival. 


MONG THE most notable of the holidays observed 
by the Jews are those included under the title 
‘‘The Festival of the Tabernacles.’’ This festival, 
which was recently celebrated, has a dual name and a 
dual significance. It is first the ‘* Feast of Ingather- 
ing ’’——a Jewish Thanksgiving, so to speak, an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the year’s harvest. To bring 
home vividly the realization of the Divine bounty, the 
Psalms of Praise are sung in the synagogues with cer- 
tain typical products held aloft in the hands of the 
people. These are the palm, the citron, the myrtle, 
and willows of the brook. Secondly, it is the Festival 
of Tents, and commemorates Israel’s wandering in the 
wilderness—their nomadic era. The celebration in 
this latter case becomes a recognition of the Provi- 
dential preservation of Israel when living in frail 
homes. The strict command, which is no longer liter- 
ally obeyed, calls for an actual living for one week in 
booths. Formerly these were usually erected in the 
yards of houses. To-day the congregational booth 
largely takes the place of those of individuals. The 
sending of gifts to the poor is also an important feature 
of the festival. 

The Jews of New York City, who number more than 
half a million, were zealous in their celebration of the 
ancient festival, and thousands of booths were erected 
throughout the town, varying in size and beauty ac- 
cording to the means or needs of those concerned, 
The tents were placed in yards and on roofs, or where- 
ever else it was convenient. Booths that were used 
by single families were fewer than before, and most 
of the booths were severally utilized by many families. 
Among the poor residents of the East Side the janitor 
of each tenement constructed a tent which the tenants 
used in turn, paying a fee for the privilege. The 
booths, made of wood and canvas, were covered at the 
top with branches of palm, willow, or long grasses, so 
loosely arranged that the sky could be seen through 
the interstices. This latter is one of the requirements 
of their construction, it being symbolic of life in the 
open air. The interiors 


H. Harris officiates, a portion of the edifice itself 
was set apart as a gigantic booth. An opening 
in the roof of this large room carried out the open-air 
idea and the interior was profusely adorned with 
fruits, flowers, and plants. At noon the adult mem- 
bers of the congregation occupied the booth, where 
appropriate exercises were held. In the afternoon 
the children assembled there and were given a delight- 
ful time, fruits, cakes, and candies being distributed 
among them, and everybody being in a happy mood. 


A Bishop with a Remarkable Career. 


FEW CHURCHMEN of modern times have had ea- 
reers as interesting as that of the Right Rev. 











BISHOP 8. I. J. SCHERESCHEWSKY, WHILE PHYSICALLY HELPLESS, 
TRANSLATING THE BIBLE INTO CHINESE. 
The Spirit of Missions 


Samuel I. J. Schereschewsky, D.D., of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who was formerly missionary bishop 
of Shanghai, and who ranks as perhaps the foremost 


translator of the Bible into the Chinese language. 
Bishop Schereschewsky, a Polish Jew born in Europe, 
came to this country a poor lad, was converted to 
Christianity, studied for and was admitted to the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, and became a 
missionary of his denomination in China, where he 
labored successfully for many years. In due time 
he was made bishop of the Shanghai diocese, some 
two hundred thousand square miles in extent, with 
a population of twenty millions, and discharged the 
duties of that high office most ably and accept- 
ably until disabled and compelled to resign by very 
serious ill-health. Early in his sojourn in China 
the bishop began to translate the Scriptures into the 
Mandarin, and his complete version, the task of long 
years, came into general use among the Christians in 
that country. Returning to the United States after 
his physical breakdown, the venerable, devout, and 
heroic scholar, though nearly helpless from paralysis, 
devoted himself for years to translating the Bible into 
Wenli, or classic Chinese, which makes the sacred vol- 
ume, for the first time, readily understandable by all 
the people of the empire. This translation is regarded 
by scholars as a monumental work. It has been pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society and is having an 
extensive circulation in China. 


A Devotee Swings All Day Above a Fire. 


A UNIQUE picture of singular interest was taken 
recently at the Hindu fair at Golagokarnath, in 

the province of Oudh, North India, by the Rev. N. L. 
Rockey, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at work at Sitapur. The photograph, which 
is herewith reproduced, is of a Hindu devotee swing- 
ing by one leg, head downward. The man in the fore- 
ground was swinging him. The wood in the centre of 
the picture was ablaze, and the fakir passed through 
the blaze with each swing. He was photographed just 
at dusk, and he had been suspended and swinging thus, 
sometimes by one leg sometimes by two, since eight 
o’clock in the morning. 





of the booths were adorn- 
ed with fruits and vege- 
tables of various kinds, 
and such other available 
ornaments were added as 
were deemed fitting. Dur- 
ing some day of the week 
each Jew managed to par- 
take of bread and wine 
blessed by a rabbi, in one 
of these tabernacles. The 
festival was throughout 
a joyous one, particularly 
the last day of it. Appro- 
priate religious services 
were also a feature of the 
observance. 

One of the most note- 
worthy of the booths was 
seen at the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum. This tem- 
porary structure was so 
large that it easily accom- 
modated the 750 children 
who, under charge of Su- 
perintendent Rudolph I. 
Coffee, were gathered in 
it. It had been very at- 
tractively decorated by 
the children themselves. 
Probably the booth whose 
decorations were the most 
elaborate was the one 
erected at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, for 
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The devotee by the other 
woodpile fed the fire and 
kept it hot. The sheet in 
front of the man in the 
foreground covered a pile 
of offerings made by wor- 
shipful Hindus, who show 
great veneration to these 
ascetics. According to 
the latest census of India, 
in a total population of 
47,691,782 in the north- 
west provinces and Oudh 
there are 86,970 priests 
and ministers, 12,000 as- 
sistants, 41,576 religious 
mendicants, 435,666 non- 
religious mendicants, with 
271,704 dependents. This 
means that there are at 
least 725,000 professional 
beggars in these prov- 
inces. For, according to 
the missionaries, nearly 
all the ‘‘dependents ’’ 
can be depended on _ to 
beg whenever they get a 
chance. One of the most 
difficult tasks which Chris- 
tian workers from the Oc- 
: o cident have before them 
‘ ns ‘ in the Oriental lands is to 
arouse the manhood of de- 
generate people and to 














arrest and eradicate the 





the use of the students 
and guests. Atthe Tem- 
ple Israel, of Harlem, 
where the Rev. Maurice 


EXTRAORDINARY ORDEAL OF A HINDU 


FASTENED BY ONE LEG TO A ROPE, HE SWINGS HEAD DOWNWARD ALL DAY LONG ABOVE A BLAZING FIRE, BEING 
REWARDED WITH GIFTS FROM PIOUS PEOPLE.—Photograph by the Rev. N. L. Rockey. 


ASCETIC. 


widespread tendency to 
begging. Voluntary beg- 
gars are among the worst 
of social dead weights. 
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AN OFFI- 
CIAL TENNIS 
H AN DICAPPER 
NEEDED. — The 
in-and-out 
playing of our 
tennis players 
and the great 
interest cen- 
tred in the 
game here 
bring to mind 
the system of 
tournament 
play in this 
country as com- 
pared with the 
way it is done 
in England. 
Followers of 
the game, par- 
ticularly those 
who carefully weigh the ability and chances of the ex- 
perts, are constantly in a state of fear, especially 
previous to an important event like the contest for the 
Davis International Trophy. There is no system of 
tournaments leading up to a great event of this sort, 
and a representative American team must be picked on 
the strength of such personal knowledge as the com- 
mitteemen possess. There is room for vast improve- 
ment in the govern- 
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of 1903 opened in April at the Aqueduct track, the 
changes that have been wrought in the list of success- 
ful jockeys have passed almost unnoticed by the great 
majority of race-goers. The turf follows the rule, 
old as the world, and cheers the thing that is, so the 
O’Neills, Fullers, and Higginses now are riding on the 
crest of the wave of popularity, while all the riders 
who a year ago headed the list of winning jockeys are, 
with a single exception, classed as second or third 
rate. The exception is George Odom, who alone has 
held his place in popular opinion, while grouped around 
him in the division classed as first-rate jockeys, are 
boys none of whom was even known by name on the 
New York race-tracks a year ago. In the matter of 
the coming and going of jockeys the balance of a rec- 
ord-breaking season in all things pertaining to the turf 
has been well kept, for, suddenly as jockeys have 
bounded into fame and then dropped out of sight and 
mind in other years, the season of 1903 has beaten all 
records in that respect. The result is in harmony with 
the tendency of all things connected with racing, how- 
ever, for the demand is for specialists. Naturally, 
specialists are supplied, and for the past few years 
the term of apprenticeship has grown shorter and 
shorter, until riders have ceased to make any effort to 
become horsemen in the accepted sense of that term. 
They wish to be race-riders, and as race-riders they 
flash into prominence, and then go out and into oblivion. 


“ 


OF AMATEUR BILLIARDS. 


IMPROVEMENT 





ment of the sport in 
this country. Tourna- 
ments here _ suffer 
greatly for want of a 
business-like looking 
after. In many of the 
championships outside 
of Newport umpires 
are rarely seen except 
in the final and cham- 
pionship matches, and 
frequently these men 
are incompetent. = It 
would seem ridiculous 
to hold a championship 
baseball game without 
an efficient umpire, and 
yet this is precisely 
what is often done on 
the tennis court. Then 
there are slipshod 
methods of arranging 
the handicapping and 
other details, which 
have a detrimental ef- 
fect. Nothing like this 
is ever seen in any of 
the English or other 
European tourna- 
ments, and the players are held absolutely to the rules 
by qualified umpires and linesmen. Already several of 
the most prominent players in this country are advo- 
cating the appointment of an official handicapper, 
under the direction of the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Association, to occupy a similar position 
to that held Dy B. C. Evelegh in Great Britain. Eve- 
legh is a salaried official of the English Lawn Tennis 
Association, and personally manages each tournament 
on the official schedule. Where there are conflicting 
tournaments he is assisted by a second official handi- 
capper, H. C. Scrivener, and these two men are re- 
sponsible for much of the popularity which is attached 
to the English tennis court. 
* 

RISE AND FALL OF JockEys.—-In the swift pro- 

cession of events since the metropolitan racing season 





F. B. STEARNS AND HIS SWIFT MACHINE, WHICH MADE A GOOD SHOWING IN THE AU'TUMOBILE 


RUN FROM NEW YORK TO PITTSBURG. 





—Sample,. 


Moria ef Oporis 
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tournament for 
the champion- 
ship of France 
and Belgium, 
to come here as 
competitors of 
Martin Mullen 
and Wilson P. 
Foss. These 
Americans are 
respectively 
the winners of 
the two suc- 
cessive Class A 
championships 
at 14-inch balk 
line, two shots 
in balk, insti- 
tuted in 1899 
and 1900 by the 
Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. 
Such a meeting as is now being promoted would un- 
doubtedly arouse as marked interest as that in 1899, 
in which Martin Mullen, Wilson P. Foss, and Wayman 
McCreery competed without the accompaniment of 
any dead wood other than themselves at critical times. 
s 
YEAR FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


A GREAT Racing 


The im- events of recent date have caused horsemen to re- 
consider some conclu- 
sions reached earlier 

















INTERESTING SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING CAPTAIN RICHARD 8S. SMITH, OF COLUMBIA ’VARSITY 


THE BALL.—FLarle. 


proved skill of the amateur American billiardist is no 
mean feature of the game just at this time. That all 
of the Americans should strive to develop the best that 
is in them with a view to international contests is em- 
phasized by the prospect of some of the greatest 
amateur matches that have ever been played in this 
or, for that matter, any other country. This idea of 
bringing the foremost players of various nations into 
a single tournament seems to have at last taken defi- 
nite shape, and before the season is on the wane 
American, French, and Belgian experts with the cue 
will probably begin a series of matches for an amateurs’ 
world’s championship. For several weeks there has 
been much work done toward bringing this about by 
metropolitan room-keepers. They have been urging 
that steps be taken to induce Rerolle and Rasquinet, 
first and second winners in the last spring’s Paris 








in the season, and in 
consequence the con- 
viction is growing that 
the turf year is re- 
markable more for the 
excellence of the two- 
year-olds that the sea- 
son has produced than 
for any other one thing. 
This, too, is in spite of 
the fact that through- 
out the year popular 
attention has been di- 
rected chiefly to the 
older horses as the re- 
sult of the three-year- 
old victories in the big 
handicaps and the rec- 
ord-breaking perform- 
ances that have figured 
as turf sensations each 
week of the season in 
both East and West. 
With the old racing 
maxim in memory, 
that when two-year- 
olds beat each other 
with varying results 
after each meeting none of them deserves to be con- 
sidered as having that mysterious quality known as 
“‘class,’’ horsemen assumed that this summarized the 
situation when the colts and fillies two years old beat 
each other at the opening of the season of 1903. These 
variable results continued, and the younger crop of 
race-horses got less and less attention as the year grew 
older. The rule may be correct, and nine years in ten 
will prove it so, but there are exceptions, even to such 
rules as this, based on ripe experience, as was demon- 
strated in 1891. H. P. BURCHELL. 


ELEVEN, IN ACT OF PUNTING 


a J 
Serious Indigestion. 
CURED BY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IT relieves immediately, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure and 
a most excellent tonic. It relieves nausea. 











FAST AUTOMOBILE DRIVEN BY WEBB JAY, THE FIRST TO REACH PITTSBURG IN THE RECENT 
ENDURANCE RUN FROM NEW YORK, PARTICIPATED IN BY THIRTY-THREE MACHINES.——Sample. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
NEWEST PICTURES OF FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES IN SOME OF THE SEASON’S LATEST OFFERINGS AND PROMISES. 
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Which Cost the World More Than 
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HE SAYING of Holy Writ, ‘* Behold, how great 
a matter a little fire kindleth!’’ finds an apt and 
striking illustration in the enormous losses occasioned 
in the world every year by the ravages of insects, and 
the almost equally enormous sums that are expended 
every year in efforts to stay these ravages and reduce 
the number of insect pests. We hear often of the 
staggering burdens of debt and taxes which war im- 
poses upon nations, and also of the stupendous losses 
occasioned by the gigantic forces of nature, as evi- 
denced in earthquakes, floods, and tidal waves. But it 
is certain that no one of these things, nor all of them 
together, constitutes such a heavy and exhausting drain 
upon the financial resources of men and nations as the 
unceasing depredations of the tiny creatures that make 
up the myriad hosts of the insect world. 

Diminutive and insignificant as these creatures are, 
taken individually, in their collective capacity they 
become a veritable scourge, a terror, and a curse to 
husbandry and other industries more to be drended 
than Goths and Vandals, wasting flames, and earth- 
quake shocks. Take, for example, the dreadful pest, 
the tsetse fly, which has rendered large portions of 
the African continent, naturally fertile and productive, 
practically uninhabitable because of the impossibility 
of protecting domestic animals from its deadly sting. 
It was reported, a year or so ago, that even the buffalo 
and other wild game in these same regions were dying 
off in multitudes from a plague of the tsetse. Other 
portions of the same continent are occasionally dev- 
astated by marching armies of white ants. These 
ruthless invaders sometimes destroy in their course 
not only every vestige of green things from field and 
forest, but eat away walls of huts and turn into dust 
clothing, tools, and household utensils, leaving the 
wretched inhabitants homeless, starving, and desolate. 

Of all insect plagues, the oldest and best known, 
most formidable, and by far the most disastrous in the 
sum total of its ravages is the plague of locusts. 
These have been occurring with more or less frequency 
and virulence from the most ancient times, and have 
cost the world a fabulous amount in material damage, 
and also, indirectly, through famine and disease, mil- 
lions of human lives. According to St. Augustine a 
plague of locusts which devastated Numidia caused 
the death of over eight hundred thousand persons. 
Numerous accounts appear of the extent and destruc- 
tive work of locusts so vast as to tax belief. Such is 
the story of a storm of locusts that once swept out to 
sea, off the coast of northern Africa, so amazing in 
numbers that when the dead bodies of the insects were 
washed ashore they formed a wall along the coast for 
fifty miles from five to six feet high. 

Swarms of these pests have visited our Western 
States at various times, of such enormous proportions 
that it is easy to believe the most wonderful stories in 
regard to them. One of the latest and worst of these 
visitations occurred in 1876, when large sections of 
Keasas, Nebraska, and other Western States were 
stripped bare of all vegetation, entailing an estimated 
loss in that one year of over twenty million dollars. 
So heavy were the clouds of flying creatures at times 
that they obscured the sun like the darkest thunder- 
storms, and falling to the ground, covered it several 
inches deep over an area of many square miles. 

Next to the locust as a destructive agency in modern 
times probably stands the grape-vine pest, the dreaded 
phylloxera. This insect, supposed to be a native of 
America, began its devastating course among the vine- 
yards of Europe about thirty years ago, and since 
that time has caused an average annual loss to the 
wine industry in France, Italy, and grape-growing 
countries estimated in our currency at not less than 
twenty-five million dollars. So widespread and for- 
midable have been its ravages as to call for concerted 
action on the part of nations looking to its suppres- 
sion, while the thoughts and energies of the best ento- 
mologists have been directed to the same ends. 

A vast amount of scientific thought and energy and 
an equally vast amount of money have been expended 
during the past few years in a world-wide crusade 
against tl.2 mosquito family. Even the governments 
of Italy and England, as well as of our own land, have 
been enlisted in this warfare, and valuable lives have 
been sacrificed, as well as millions of money, in efforts 
to extirpate the mosquito pest, and to guard against 
deadly infections from this source. It has been esti- 
mated that if certain areas in the suburban districts 
of New York could be effectually rid of mosquitoes it 
would add at once $100,000,000 to land values in these 
parts. It is such prospective benefits that have justi- 
fied the expenditure of millions of dollars already in 
experiments at mosquito extermination in these neigh- 
borhoods. Exveriments in the Havana hospitals, the 
swamps of the Roman campagna and the Congo val- 
ley, and in this country about New York, by Dr. A. H. 
Doty, health officer of the port, have established the 
fact beyond a scientific doubt that the mosquito is an 
active disseminator of malaria, of typhoid and yellow 
fevers, and other infectious diseases, and that for 
this cause alone, if for no other, war against this pes- 
tiferous creature should be continued at whatever cost. 

We have not been accustomed to think of the com- 


mon house-fly as anything other than a nuisance to 
housewives, and sometimes to other people, as one of 
those ordinary, every-day pests that are sometimes 
suppcsed to perform a useful function in the order of 
nature as a disciplinary influence, a teacher of patience 
and forbearance among men. Possibly this may be 
true, but it is certainly true, according to recent in- 
vestigations, that the common house-fly (Musca domes- 
tica) is, like the mosquito, a prolific source of deadly 
infection, and should be guarded against as such. 
Professor William L. Underwood, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has recently published 
an illustrated pamphlet on this subject, demonstrating 
how the house-fly does a regular business in spreading 
disease microbes over human food, and doing infinite 
mischief by this means. We are told that 46,000,000 
disease germs were found alive in a single spot on 
some jelly in which a fly had been feeding. 

The statement is quoted from Dr. L. O. Howard, 
chief entomologist of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, that out of 23,087 flies which had been 
caught in different parts of the country in rooms where 
food was exposed, as would ordinarily be the case in a 
kitchen or dining-room, more than ninety-eight per 
cent. of the insects so taken were ordinary house-flies. 
Apropos of this subject of flies and their work, we 
have the recent report of the British commission, 
which investigated the startling prevalence of enteric 
fever and other diseases among British soldiers during 
the South African war, and which traces the extent 
of their maladies in the camps largely to the presence 
of flies. All this shows that the house-fly is more than 
‘‘a harmless and necessary nuisance,’’ that he is, 
rather, a formidable enemy to the health of the human 
family, and deserving of destruction wherever found, 
notwithstanding all nursery admonitions to the contrary. 

When it comes to actual facts and figures of the 
financial losses caused by insect pests, the published 
papers and reports of expert investigators connected 
with our Agricultural Department at Washington and 
our agricultural stations elsewhere furnish the chief 
and largest resource. The figures given here are 
truly staggering in their immensity. Thus we have it 
on the authority of Dr. Howard that the actual money 
loss occasioned by insect pests in this country every 
year is not less than $35,000,000. According to Dr. 
Howard, the grasshopper pest which visited large areas 
of the West in 1874-76 destroyed farm crops to the 
value of $100,000,000 in a single season. 

The same authority makes that formidable scourge, 
the Hessian fly, responsible for the annual loss to the 
wheat crop of this country of more than thirty million 
dollars. Another enemy of the wheat field, the chinch 
bug, is estimated to have cost the country nearly four 
hundred million dollars since 1850. The green-pea 
louse, which ravaged Maryland in 1890, is charged 
with the loss of $3,000,000 to the truck-gardeners of 
that State in that time. As for the losses occasioned 
to agriculture by such newer pests as the Colorado 
beetle, the San José scale, and the Mexican cotton-boll 
weevil, they are almost beyond estimate. The San 
José scale came here from China about twenty-five 


years ago, and has been causing an average loss to 
our fruit-growers of $10,000,000 a year. 
Our government has devoted more means and 


energy to fighting the San José scale and endeavoring 
to discover some remedy for it than it has to any other 
single insect, and for good reason. Happily an enemy 
to this scale has recently been discovered by Mr. Mar- 
latt, one of our government entomologists, which 
promises to do something toward limiting its devasta- 
tions. This enemy is in the shape of a bug, also from 
China, which has a speciai appetite for the scale in- 
sects and devours them in great numbers. Our gov- 
ernment is now engaged in hatching out a supply of 
these new bugs from China, and it proposes to set 
them loose upon the scale pests as soon as possible. 
In the case of these insects, as of others, it has been 
found efficacious to find the ‘‘ fleas ’’ which bite other 
‘* fleas,’’ and set them at each other. It has been re- 
cently announced that a parasite had been found which 
may in time kill off the a and there is hope 
that the potato-bug and the San José scale may be 
diminished on this same plan. The hope is only that 
some unhappy history will not repeat itself here and 
the newer insects become in their turn, like the English 
sparrow, another pest of themselves. 

How large a part of the energies of our national 
Agricultural Department is devoted to the warfare upon 
insect pests may be judged, in part, by the large num- 
ber of pages given up in the latest year-book of the 
department, that for 1902, to the consideration of this 
subject. We have here, for instance, a careful and 
exhaustive report on the work accomplished during the 
year in fighting the San José scale and another treat- 
ing of the insect enemies of coniferous forests in the 
United States. From the latter we learn that the 
timber and forestry interests of the country also have 
many dangerous and formidable insect foes. 

Among these is the spruce beetle, which, it is said, 
has destroyed many millions of dollars’ worth of val- 
uable timber in the last eight years. The destructive 
pine-bark beetle is another species which threatened 


the entire destruction of the pine and spruce of Virgini» 
and West Virginia between 1890 and 1892, and before 
its ravages were checked it killed many millions of the 
best pine and spruce forest and shade-trees in the two 
States. The pine-destroying beetle of the Black Hills 
has been, within the past six or eight years, we are 
told, devastating the forests of the Black Hills reserve 
in South Dakota. It has already killed some six hun- 
dred million feet of timber, and is threatening a like 
fate to the remainder. This involves not only the 
destruction of the timber, but also that of the great 
mining and other industries of that region which are 
dependent on the timber supply. The year-book of 
1902 also contains a list of ninety-four distinct insects, 
which come under special observation in the year 
named, several of these pests having only appeared 
very recently. Oneof the worst of these new plagues 
is what is known as the ‘“‘cigarette beetle,’’ which 
seems to be doing more damage to the cigarette busi- 
ness tian all the anti-cigarette agitators and prohibit- 
ive laws in the country. In making an investigation, 
the experts of the Department of Agriculture say that, 
among the insects injurious to cured tobacco none ap- 
proach the cigarette beetle. This name is more or 
less of a misnomer, since the beetle feeds not only on 
all kinds of dried tobacco, and even on snuff, but also 
on rhubarb, ginger, cayenne pepper, yeast cakes, rice, 
figs, prepared fish food, and dried plants. Other newly 
discovered pests, more or less formidable, are the 
brown-tail moth, an importation from Europe, which 
has been troubling the good people of Boston; the 
cherry-fruit fly, which seems to be rapidly increasing, 
and the nun-moth, a European forest pest, which first 
appeared near Brooklyn, and is supposed to have been 
landed there by foreign shippers. Some of the older 
pests have shown an alarming tendency to spread over 
new areas and to develop a taste for new things. 

A new pest has made its appearance within the 
past few years in the cotton-growing regions of the 
Southwest, and has assumed such formidable propor- 
tions as to threaten the very existence of this great 
industry. It is known as the cotton-boll weevil, and 
is believed to have come originally from Mexico. Its 
ravages were confined for a time to the border coun- 
try, but it is now said to be spreading northward at the 
rate of from forty to sixty miles a year, carrying de- 
struction and ruin in its path. The State of Texas has 
recently offered $5.000 for the discovery of any agency 
that will destroy the boll weevil, and has appointed a 
committee of five farmers to test the devices that may 
be offered. This committee has already examined 
nearly two hundred traps, exterminators, and other 
bug-killers submitted in competition, but none thus 
far has met the requirements. The boll weevil is re- 
ported to have destroyed 400,000, bales of+cotton in 
Texas in 1902, and has entailed a loss up to date 
estimated as high as $25,000,000. 

A curious chapter in the history of insect scourges 
might be written concerning the migrations of these 
pests from one part of the world to another. Colorado 
has the unenviable distinction of being the original 
habitat of the yellow and brown striped terror, which 
has made the life of the potato-grower more or less of 
a burden for the past twenty-five years. Where the 
potato-bug really came from is a doubtful question ; 
but since he shows no disposition to return to the mys- 
terious bourne whence he suddenly came, but is here 
evidently to stay, the matter of his origin, like that of 
sin, is of trifling importance in comparison with the 
larger problem of how to be rid of him. And this 
problem is by no means confined to America, for the 
Colorado beetle is cosmopolitan in his tastes and does 
not allow such a little thing as a few thousand miles of 
ocean water to deter him in his search for succulent 
potato vines on which to feed and propagate his kind. 
He has therefore invaded Ireland and the continent of 
Europe, and will doubtless keep on moving wherever 
the tuber in which he delights may be found. Since 
we have given the potato-bug and the phylloxera to 
other lands, we can hardly complain if the countries 
which we have thus afflicted try to even things up by 
sending us such undesirable immigrants as the brown- 
tail moth, the San José scale, and the cotton-boll weevil. 

As to the vital and important question whether any 
appreciable results have followed from the crusade 
which the government has carried on with so much 
trouble and expense against our insect enemies, we 
have the assurance of the government reports that 
such well-known pests as the Hessian fly and the South- 
ern grain-louse, which were so very troublesome dur- 
ing 1901, occasioned very little damage last yerr, the 
second species mentioned, in fact, doing no injury, as 
far as reported. Several important pests, notably the 
chinch bug, army worm, bill bugs, pea weevil, striped 
and twelve-spotted cucumber beetles, and cabbage 
worms, did much less damage than in many previous 
years. Hope may be entertained, therefore, that in 
the course of years, as the result of these painstaking 
inquiries on the part of individual scientists and vari- 
ous governments and the proper use of approved in- 
secticides, the world may be able to sensibly reduce 
the ranks of the ‘nsect foes that now beset it and draw 
such enormous sums annually from the world’s wealth. 
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BY THE NEW ARRANGEMENT THERE 18 A SAVING OF EXACTLY THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES. 
Copyright, 1903, by Harriet Quimby, 


A BYSINESS DISCUSSION OVER COFFEE AND CIGARS. 
Copyright, 1903, by Harriet Quimby. 


The Chafing-dish on Wall ¢§ 


THAT I POPULAR cooking utensil, the chafing-dish, 

which has aptly been termed ‘‘a frying-pan in 
society,’’ has taken new duties upon its shoulders. It 
has widened its sphere of usefulness from the dining- 
room of a family home to the private offices of down- 
town sky-scrapers. Privacy in business matters and 
economy of time is the text of the successful financier 
nowadays. He cannot afford to ‘let his left hand 
know what his right hand doeth,’’ for if he does that 
left hand is very apt to scoop up a big slice of the deal 
in question, and wait for another tip. 

Not long ago the story leaked out that, from a 
certain detective agency, a number of ‘‘ shadowers ’’ 
were employed at a princely salary. The duties of 
these shadowers consisted of hiring out as waiters at 
one of the various down-town cafés frequented by Wall 
Street powers, railroad magnates, and other men of 
affairs. In waiting upon their table these detective 
waiters managed to be particularly attentive and 
humble, apparently working for a liberal tip, but 
really lingering around and incidentally serving their 
paymaster and his patrons by absorbing the conver- 
sation, in which now and then was dropped a hint as 
to which way the wind was blowing in the financial 
world. Many a business talk held in seeming privacy 
across the luncheon table has, in this way, resulted in 
the other fellow getting the first move, and con- 
sequently agi rand fiasco in the stoc k market, and of the 
first man’s well-laid plans. 

The stupid-looking waiter, with his apron and nap- 
kin, appears the quintessence of innocence. He is 
generally regarded in the light of a human automaton, 
but it has recently been discovered that the automaton 
has a splendidly-working phonographic attachment, 
hence his disfavor with men who have been once smit- 
ten but refuse to turn the other cheek. As an out- 
come of the “‘ shadowers,’’ the mid-day luncheon of 
the Wall Street men of affairs has become a ve ry ex- 
clusive and quiet hour. The meal is now eaten in the 
office. It is not brought in by a caterer, but is pre- 
pared in a chafing-dish by the financier himself. 

In one of the down-town Broadway sky-scrapers, 
where some of the powers occupy a series of hand- 
some offices, the pioneer in this chafing-dish luncheon 
can be found, generally with a secretary on one side of 
him, a stenographer on the other, a telephone on the 
desk in front of him, and a messenger boy at the door 
waiting. He is a dozen men in one during business 
hours, but when it comes around time to feed the inner 
man he doffs his dignity, dons an apron, and proceeds 
with all the confidence of long experience to prepare a 
toothsome lunch. Strange as it may seem, most men, 
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however busy their lives, have found time to become 
experts with the chafing-dish, and some whom one 





TPE OFFICE-BOY MAKES HIMSELF “GENERALLY USEFUL. 
Copyright, 19043, by Harriet Quimby 


would least expect are decidedly proud of their skill 
in this direction. The secretary is generally called upon 
to set the table, anu the office boy opens various cans 
and makes himself generally useful. 

When all is prepared, the president and his secre- 
tary sit down to a simple but wholesome and appetiz- 
ing lunch. There is no hurrying up and down in a 
crowded elevator, no impatient waiting before an order 
can be given and more waiting before it can be served. 
There is simply a quiet continuation of business, a dis- 
cussion of any matter on hand, and perhaps a dicta- 
tion given over coffee and cigars, with no one to listen. 
Sometimes one or more of the directors are invited in, 
and the luncheon becomes a genuine business confer- 
ence. The scheme is an excellent one, and it is con- 
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Street 


tinually growing in favor. Aside from the advantages 
above named, the saving of time is an important item. 
Exactly thirty-five minutes is saved each day by hav- 
ing lunch prepared in the office. 

A brain-worker requires a well nourished body. A 
club sandwich and a glass of milk hastily dispensed, is 
little better than nothing, yet it is the most popular 
order in the better cafés, for it is the quickest served. 
Since the universal acceptance of the various canned 
preparations which have proved to be wholesome, an 
extensive variety of foods can be prepared in a very 
short time. In the store-house of this particular of- 
fice the lower drawer of a file-chest has been con- 
verted into a receptacle for assorted cans of meats, 
potted cheese, corn-beef hash, soups, vegetables, and 
fruits, with a few biscuits. A china cabinet is filled 
with the daintiest of cups and plates, and there is 
linen which would bring joy to the housewife, and 
silver polished to reflection brightness. A chafing- 
dish recipe-book, édition de luxe with leather binding, 
hangs on one side of the cabinet. 

The chafing-dish luxury is necessarily restricted to 
the inner circle and the private office. A typical lunch- 
eon, which two men can prépare in fifteen minutes, 
schedule time for this office, consists of cream of to- 
mato soup (canned) ; celery, olives; corn-beef hash 
and poached eggs ; rye bread, butter ; canned peaches 
or fresh fruit ; crackers, cheese, coffee, and cigars. 
Especial pride is taken in the coffee, the excellence of 
which, it is said, cannot be surpassed. 

HARRIET QUIMBY. 
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The Army Pack-train 
Continued from page 444 

quired for the campaign. Thirty-five in all were sent 
out eight going to Cuba, eight to Porto Rico, one to 
Honolulu, the others being sent to Cuba during the 
American occupation. Peter McFarland, whose home 
is in Crawford, Neb., and who is now assistant pack- 
master at Fort Riley, Kan., had the honor of taking 
the first load of ammunition to the American soldiers 
on the firing-line in Cuba. At the battle of San Juan 
and El Caney there were twelve miles of firing-line to 
be supplied with ammunition. The supplies were five 
miles from the line, and the shells were flying and 
bursting with the frequency of rain-drops. McFar- 
land’s train also supplied dynamite and nitro-glycerine 
for the dynamite gun. Had a piece of shell struck one of 
those packs the mule and his attendants would have 
been blown into atoms. As it was, not a single mule 
was lost, nor was even one of the packers wounded. 
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THOSE, WHO are endeavoring to put 

up prices are pointing out that in 
the panic of 1893, on a capitalization of 
341,668,000,000, the market value of rail- 
road stocks showed a shrinkage of $1,360,- 
00,000 against a shrinkage this year 
of $2,615,000,000 on a capitalization of 
56,000,000,000. The inference is that 
the liquidation has gone far enough. I 
do not agree with this conclusion, and 
for the simple reason that the liquidation 
in 1893 began from a much lower level 


ville, 85; Missouri Pacific, 64; Northern of our railroads, and the amount of their cate in the Realty concern was dissolved, 


Pacific, 30; Pennsylvania, 60; Union 
Pacific, 50. 

Many shares now show as great a 
shrinkage in price as they had in 1893, 
but compare the prices of the present 
day with those of 1893, and see how 
much lower the latter were when the 
shrinkage culminated: Atchison, 10; 
Canadian Southern, 35; St. Paul, 47; 
Delaware and Hudson, 105 ; Illinois Cen- 
tr«|, 86; Louisville and Nashville, 47; 
M., K. and T., 8; Missouri Pacific, 17 ; 
New York Central, 92; Ontario and 
Western, 11; Norfolk and Western, 20; 
Reading, 12; Northern Pacific, 4; Penn- 


bonds and stocks is much larger than it 
yas in 1893. They have been watered, 
some of them, to death, and the water 
must come out. 

It took several years after the panic of 
1893 to restore the equilibrium of the 
stock market. As late as 1899 Atchison 
sold at 25, St. Paul at 122, Erie at 15, 
Louisville and Nashville at 70, Missourj 
-acifie at 50, and Southern Pacific at 30. 
1899 was a fairly prosperous year; in 
fact, prices began to advance quite stead- 
ily at that time, and the advance con- 
tinued with. increasing rapidity during a 
period of two or three years. If we 


in spite of the fact that such conspicuous 
financiers as James Stillman, of the City 
Sank, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James H. 
Hyde, C. M. Schwab, F. P. Olcott, and 
others of this distinguished class were 
interested in the welfare of the property, 
suggests that Morgan may have made a 
mistake in trying to perpetuate the Steel- 
trust syndicate. It might have been 
better to have met the situation boldly at 
its worst. The United States Realty 
syndicate, which was formed only a year 
ago, and which put up $11,000,000 cash 
for the protection of Realty shares, found 
Continued on following page. 
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itself loaded at the close of its operation 
with more than its original holdings of 
the stock and with a loss on paper at 
least of $5,000,000. No doubt the emi- 
nent men of wealth connected with this 
enterprise could have prolonged their 
agony if they had desired to do so, just 
as Mr. Morgan has in the case of his 
shipping trust. The statement that the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, after all our boasts of what it was 
to do for American shipping, is about to 
be turned over to British control is the 
worst humiliation that Mr. Morgan has 
suffered thus far. And it humiliates the 
American people almost as much as it 
does him. 

The disintegration of Morgan’s ship- 
ping trust is clearly indicated by many 
signs, and it is not surprising that the ill- 
success of this venture has cost Mr. Mor- 
gan much of the splendid prestige he 
enjoyed at home and abroad. So little 
deference is now paid to him that cable 
dispatches from Germany report a prom- 
inent steamship man’s statement to the 
effect that Morgan ‘‘ bluffed’’ the Ger- 
man steamship companies and mesmer- 
ized the leaders of the shipping industry 
at Hamburg and Bremen and the Ger- 
man government at Berlin. The tre- 
mendous decline in Mr. Morgan’s Steel- 
trust bonds and shares has added to his 
humiliation, and been one of the principal 
factors in increasing the fear of wide- 
spread depression in American industries. 
It has had more to do with the depres- 
sion in Wall Street than any other single 
factor, and if we enter upon an era of 
hard times the blame can largely be laid | 
upon Mr. Morgan and his associates, 
who, in their eager and reckless pursuit 
of gain, have gone far beyond reasonable 
bounds in financing railroad and industrial 
geri 
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“N.,”” Washington : 
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’ Pittsburg, Penn.: The future of no com- 
ms... is as bright as its advertiseme nts picture. 
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“H.,”’ Newark, N. J.: 1. You can be no worse 
off than you are. 2. I have a very poor opinion of 
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**M.,”) Wisconsin: I am not looking for “ cut- 
rate’’ bargainsin Wall Street, or advising my clients 


to look for them. The brokers are not in business 
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‘It,’ Helena, Mont.: Preferred for three months. 
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would care to deal with. 3. Any time of day. 4. 
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ed Wyndham, O.: You must be a subscriber | 
to L ESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at full rates, 
to be entitled to a place on my preferred list. Sub- 
scription price is $4 per annum, or $2 semi-annual. 

*W.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Liquidation will con- 
tinue until the pressure on large interests which 
are loaded with stocks, mostly indigestible ones, is 
relieved. No one knows how long it will take for 
the liquidation to culminate, but it is not over yet. 

“WwW. C. ” San Francisco: 1. Except for large 
operations, if doubt it. 2. Nothing “certain” in 
Wall Street. 3. Note observations in this column 
from week to week. 4. Spencer Trask & Co., Wil- 
liam and Pine streets. 5. One-eighth per cent. com- 
mission. 6. Yes. 

*S.,"" North Homestead, Penn.: Direction noted. 

The accumulated short interest in Atchison has 
much to do with its strength. Large holders are in- 
fluential factors in the financial world, and they are 
doing their best to maintain its price. 2. We area 
good way from the turn in the road. 

“WwW Waterford, Penn. ae dollar received, 

. It might be well 
to even up, but I would not be 4. a hurry. Beyond 
the voting power there is little value in Wabash 
common at present. 2. Leather preferred is an ex- 
cellent industrial proposition, but of course not a 
high- class investment. ! 

Hancock,”” Brooklyn: The company was ore 
ganized in 1899 to build and buy telegraph, tele- | 
phone, and cable lines, and has acquired the capital | 
of several independent companies. In 1901 the 
capital was substantially reduced. The officers in- 
clude prominent and wealthy men, but I am unable to 
obtain a quotation on the stock or to learn anything 
regarding its earnings and prospects. It seems to 
be a sort of blind pool. 

“B.,”’ Rockford, Ill.: National Biscuit common is by 
no means an investment stock. The preferred is 
far better, and still better would be a good rail 
bond, or a guaranteed preferred railroad stock like 
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SANGER 


reatest producer of Gold in Union County, Oregon. 


fhe Capital Stock of the Sanger Company is All Treasury Stock. 
Subscriptions to Stock are solicited for the purpose of securing funds with which to 
a1,000 H.P. Electric Power Plant and Large Mill. 
have any money for investment write fora SANGER Book. 


F. WALLACE WHEE, © "9 eres Sern 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL 


NOT AFFECTED BY WALL STREET 





Enabling owners of approved properties to 


DEVELOP —EXTEND—EQUIP 
INDUSTRIALS, RAIL- 
WAYS, MINES, and simitur 


enterprises. Address, with full details, 


J. 5. WH'TE, Manager, SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YOrK 


which, at present prices, will 
net you about 5 per cent. Excellent bonds that will 
do almost as well are the C., B. and Q. joint 4s, the 
Central of Georgia consolidated 5s, and the Oregon 
Short Line 4 per cent. participating bonds. 

‘G ” Washington: The difficulty with the 
Steel Trust shares has been disclosed long since. 
All the talk about the officers taking the public into 
their confidence is rot. There has been no closer cor- 
poration than the Steel Trust, and none that has been 
managed more completely for a little clique of in- 
siders. I donot see prospects of dividends on the 
common for some time to come. On a non-dividend 
basis it will not be worth more than any other in- 
dustrial of its character, such as Leather, Union 


Manhattan Elevcted, 


ne and Paper, American Ice, or International 
Paper. P 
B.,’"’ Mingo Junction, O.: Preferred for three 


months. 1. Much depends upon conditions. The 
disclosure of a large short interest would alter the 
situation completely. If Steel preferred is really 
earning 7 per cent., and J. P. Morgan and his asso- 
ciates know it and believe it can continue to earn it, 
the stock would not be selling at such low prices. 
2. No; for the reason given. I should sell at the 
first favorable opportunity, or make the exchange 
for the bonds, which have merit. The first and sec- 


| ond bonds probably represent the real value of the 


property. 
si »..”"’ Cleveland: My opinion has been so 
repeatedly given in this department that it seems 
unnecessary togive itagain. I have said that money 
would be made on the bear side of the market during 
the coming year, but that does not mean that stocks 
will be constantly declining. It means that unless the 
business outlook improves, the tendency will be 
downward. Suchatendency would naturally affect 
all high-priced stocks, both railroads and industrials. 
Those who have sustained the heaviest declines are in 
most instances the least likely to be the greatest suf- 
ferers hereafter. 
ga Washington, D. C.: Preference continued 
for three months. A man with abundant means, 
who can enter the aR. t.. during a period of liqui- 
dation and buy, and who has money to continue 
purchasing, as the liquidation continues, ought to 
be successful ; but it would be wiser for one who 
operates on margins, unless he has abundant re- 
sources, to get in and out of the market with such 
profits as he can make from time totime. 2. Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron is anexcellent property. The 
price of the stock has fallen to unusually low figures. 
It ranged in 1902 from 49 to 75, and this year from 
26 to 68. 


de dae 


' 


From East to West 


B.,”’ Pittsburg: 1. I agree with you, and be 
lieve that the recent deve -lopments in Pittsburg and 
Baltimore indicate a very over-strained condition of 
affairs. Some believe it to be much better in New 
York City, but there are very weak spots here, and 
also in London. A bull movement, therefore, seems 
impossible for some time to come, even though 
money may be a great deal cheaper, as it no doubt 
will be before next spring; perhaps conside erably 
before. 2. Stocks that seem to offer the best in- 
ducements for short sales are those which will be 
injure “1 most greatly by the changed conditions in 
the iron and coal trade. 

‘B.,”’ Concord, N. H.: 1. Soft-coal roads are all 
suffering from the de smoralization in the bituminous 
coal industry which followed the enormous boom in 
soft-coal lands during the recent prosperity of the 
iron and steelindustry. Railroads that depend upon 
a special line of traffic for the largest part of their 
earnings are not regarded as safe investments. 2. 
The Erie is said to need $27,000,000 for improvements. 
This makes the i fe of dividends on the com- 
mon look very distant. The C., B. and Q. during 
the last fiscal year -h an ine rease net of nearly 
$4,000,000, but operating expenses were scaled down 
toa minimum. 

Brattleboro, Vt.: 1. The most successful 
operators are making money by taking the short 
side after every rally, but one must be ale art to escape 
the possibilities of a cornered stock. The indus- 
trial companies, notoriously over- capitalized which 
have not yet yielded to the declining pressure must 
ultimately do so before the climax is passed. Those 
industrials which have passed through the agonies 
of reorganization and liquidation are therefore good 
ones not to sell short, and in those instances where 
their earnings show that they are on an upward 
grade, like American Ice, for instance, they offer 
opportunities for profitable speculation. 

“J.,” Buffalo, N.Y.: Remittance received, and 
you are preferred for six months. 1. Corn Products 
preferred ought to suffer less from hard times than 
the iron and steel shares and, although the capital 
is large, the earning power of the concern is excel- 
lent. 2. I regard M. O. P. and Erie first preferred 
as excellent stocks of the semi-investment char- 
acter with a good speculative element about them. 
3. Dividends on Southern Pacific have been earned, 
but this is no time for declarations of new divi- 
dends. 4. S. P. and M. K. & T. preferred both have 
possibilities. I am not advising the purchase of 
anything until more settled conditions prevail. 


Continued on following page. 
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Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


syptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette cen be made. 
Look for the signature of S. ANARGYRUOs. 
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The Poets’ Corner 


The Host lauds it. The Clubs 
keep it. The Cafe favors it. The 
Dealer can’t do without it and the 
Press versifies it, thus: 


oe = 5 fe Bt ee 
we 


The thing that makes your heart unfold 
And bubble in its finest glee, 

Is Hunter Whiskey, good and old,— 
World-famed for age and puri-tee. 


i. a. 
www ww wweu wou 


It fills your soul with pleasant dreams, 
With pleasant dreams of joy untold, 
Ana opens up a batch of schemes 

For laying in the red, red gold. 


You never change like Fortune’s run, 
But always honor bring, with fame, 


4 
4 
P 
Oh, Hunter Whiskey, e’er the same, 
To William Lanahan and Son. 

4 


Sold at al) first-class cafes and by jobbers 
wM 


LANAILAN & SON, 


Baltimore, Md 








WILL MAHE HAIR GROW! 
4 Evans Vacuum Ca» 
This appliance will mas 
Sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful circula 
tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be 
ginning. Sold on 80 days’ 
trial. Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
| ay New York Office, 
= 1800 broadway. 
Note: To those who find it convenient to call at our 
Offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to Satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. | 


Children 


with diseases of scalp or skin, or 
children that are constantly scratching, 
should be washed with hot water and 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

It is a fine toilet soap, and is a 
specific for skin diseases. 

Used daily it prevents disease. 

Take only 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


















2sc. a cake at drug stores, or miaile| for joc. by THE 
CHARLES N, CRITTENTON C©U., 116 Fulton Street, New York. 
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“SENTRY”? Sten teie® 


Real Gold 
Viated 
Made of one piece, 
Guaranteed not to break, 
10" each. Six for 50 cents. Stamps taken. 














At your dealer's or G. & HL, Mfrs., 
4% Sabin Street, Prov., R. L 
































Just the Thing 
For Christmas 


Barrios Diamonds’ 


are the nearest ap 
proach to genuine 
diamonds ever dis- 
covered. They huve 
all the tire, life, color 
and brilliancy of real 
gems and will stand 
acids, alkali, heat, ete. 
They may be washed 
and cleanet like ordi- 
nary diamonds and so 
neariy do they 1 
ble them that pa 
brokers have been 
deceived. 

Any article illus 
trated will be sent to 
your address  post- 
paid on receipt of 


$2.00 


The monuntingsare all 
heavy yoid tilled and 
Warranted tor fifteen 
years. The stones are 
Cuaranteed forever, 

Send us 82.00 in a 
letter and you wail be 
surprised and de- 
lighted with the jewel 
you receive. 

A beautiiul present 
and one that is sure 
to be appreciated 
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| newly acquired lines? 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


**X. Y.,” Warren, O.: No. 

“ F. W.,”’ Chicago: 
Air Brake I would take it. 

*“G.,” Hartford, Conn.: I do not advise you to ex- 
change your high-class railroad bonds for the 5 per 
cents of the Hudson River Electric Company. The 
former is by far the safer, in my judgment. 

“G.,”” Seneca Falls, Y.: Continued for six 
months. Difficult to obtain information, but some 
signs distinctly point in the same direction. If your 
inside information is trustworthy, it might be well 
to follow it moderately. 

“N.,” Athens, Tenn.: 1. You ought to get out 
safely with a little patience, if your margins are 
well protected. 2. Whether the extra session will be 
helpful or harmful to business interests will depend 
on what fiscal or economical legislation may be 
pushed. I doubt if it will have any effect. 

C.,”’ Dover, Del.: 1. A suit has been brought to 


| restrain the officers of the Star Petroleum Company 


from removing the books of the concern to Texas. 
Judgment for about $2,000,000 is asked in the case. 
2. Long Island Railroad’s net earnings, last year, 
showed a slight decrease. The deficit was about 
$800,000. Ultimately this will be a very profitable 
company. 

“ K.,”’ Westfield, Mass.: I make no memorandum 
of inquiries, but answer them as they are received. 
The talk of dividends on Smelting common has sus- 
tained the price of the shares. Insiders are able to 
do as they please in this matter. Without the pay- 
ment of dividends, the common would sell much 
lower. If dividends were declared it would not sell 
much higher. Hence many have sold it short for 
a long pull. 

““M. C.,”’ Berlin, N.Y.: 1. Atchison preferred pays 
five per cent. and Erie first preferred four. There 
is $114,000,000 of the former and about $48,000,000 of 
the latter. Eastern roads are usually preferred by 
investors because their earning capacity is more 
fixed and permanent than that of railroads running 
through a new and partly undeveloped territory. 
2. All leading lines with good terminals at St. Louis 
must profit greatly by the world’s fair. Any rail- 
road map will indicate them. 

“*R.,” Rochester, N. Y.: 1. If the Illinois Central 
is making such a tremendous surplus, why should it 
need to raise $20,000,000 on a new issue of bonds for 
improvements, and to fund the indebtedness of 
2. The second Steel Trust 
syndicate has just received a profit of 6 per cent. 
All the profits in the Steel Trust seem to be ap- 
propriated by “ syndicates.’’ I hope my readers will 
refuse to send their proxies to the trust officials 
when they are called for before the next annual 
meeting. 

“J. R.,” Ottawa: 1. It does not seem to me that 
the liquidation is over, or that it will be over until 
panicky conditions noticeable in various large cities 
have disappeared. 2. There may be favorable re- 
actions in the market, largely because of the cum- 
bersome short interest, but the tendency will be to- 
ward lower prices until business conditions are more 
settled and the outlook for the future clearer. On 
recessions Manhattan Elevated has merit. 3. Smelt- 
ing is too close a corporation for me to advise. 

“C.,”’ Portland, Me.: 1. I have no doubt that the 


| 
If I had a profit in New York | 


closing of many of the anthracite collieries is for | 


the distinct purpose of maintaining the price of an- 
thracite coal on the high plane resulting from the 
long-continued coal strike. It was said, after the 
strike, that anthracite coal would never again be as 
cheap as it had been. The shutting down of the 
collieries may mean a loss in freight receipts, but 
this will only be temporary. 2. The rise in Amer- 
ican sugar was based in part on the expectation that 
Congress would abolish the duties on Cuban raw 


rs, 
.”’ Pennsylvania: Four dollars received, and 
preferred for one year. 1. It is a good way from 
home, and is no better offer than some Pittsburg 
concerns have been making. 2. I know of many who 
have done so, and am inclined to believe it a very 
wise course. The shares will no doubt be advanced 
when a favorable report is made, as I am told it will 
be. 3. Il would even up if the market has a severe 
slump, such as usually marks the end of a liquidat- 
ing period. 4. Whenever I could escape a loss. 5. 
do not advise purchases now, but regard Manhattan 
Elevated for a five years’ investment as good. 

“* Questioner,”’ Paterson, N. J.: 1. American Ice 
Company suspended dividends on the preferred over 
a year ago, because it had not the money to pay 
them. 
on the preferred and 4 per cent on the common, and 
the latter should never have been paid and never, in 
my judgment, were fully earned. If the dividends on 
the common had not been paid, no dividends on the 
preferred would ever have been passed, because, 
even in such a bad summer as this, the company’s 
earnings were equivalent to mre than four per cent. 
3. Yes; for the most 


on the preferred. 2. Yes. 
part. : : 
“S.,” Far Rockaway: The difficulty with Pacific 


Coast is that it is engaged in so many different 
branches of business that it is not able to concen- 
trate its efforts. Iam always inclined to question 
the future of such companies. This is one of the 
difficulties of the Steel Trust. The constituent com- 
panies were all good money-makers, but in the com- 
bination they are not doing so well. The depression 
in the coal and shipping business is not helpful to 
Pacific Coast, but the statement of its earnings is 
excellent, and I should be advised by those who are 
in the inside and who seem to be men of responsibil- 
ity and trust. 

“Pp.” Savannah: 1. The net profits of the Mer- 
genthaler last year were nearly half a million be- 
yond those of 1902. This is an industrial with merit. 
2. The dividend on Dominion Coal will probably be 
reduced from 8 to6 percent. 3. Anadverse decision 
in the Northern Securities case will, it is said, lead 
to an attack on the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania’s control of the C. and O., the Norfolk and 
Western, and Reading, and of some other purchases 
for control made separately by the respective roads. 
It is no secret that inside interests made enormous 
profits by these purchases, and they made them at 
the expense of the stockholders. 

“S..” Waco, Tex.: 1. The Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna’s net earnings last year increased by about 
$137,000. 2. It is said that the Lehigh Valley will re- 
sume dividend payments in January, but I doubt it. 
3. The prices of iron and steel commodities are con- 
stantly declining. The Jron Age reports the bar trade 
asin “ pretty poor shape,” and says that a heavy 
percentage of the plate-mills is idle. The Steel Trust 
may have to reduce the price of steel rails, on which 
its heaviest profits have been realized. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the great Lackawanna Steel 
Company, at Buffalo, has also begun the manufacture 
of rails, in opposition to the trust. 

“*B..”’ Macon, Ga.: 1. The Midland Coal and Coke 
Company has a capital of $750,000. The officers in- 
clude a number of prominent bankers and business 
men, most of them residing in Pennsylvania. It pro- 
poses to acquire and operate certain valuable coal 
lands in West Virginia. A great deal of money has 
been mide in this line during the past few years ; in 
fact, bituminous coal has been the basis of many 
large fortunes. 2. The Otis Elevator Company 


passed the dividend on the common in order to ac- 


cumulate a larger surplus. The first dividend on 
the common was declared only last April, and insid- 
ers evidently “soaked ”’ the public with all of their 
stock at the then prevailing high prices. What 
a bunco-game this is ! 

“FF.” Fairport, N. Y.: 1. Changes in Wall Street 
are sometimes rapid. Remember that it was only as 
late as 1898, when Wabash Debentures sold at 21, 
Southern Pacific at 12, Texas Pacific at 9, and South- 
ern Railway at 7. What will be the conditions five 
years from now, or even one year? Who can tell? 
2. The drop in Amalgamated, it is said, was occa- 
sioned by fear that litigation in Montana might lead | 
to an application for a receivership. It looks as if 


It had paid regular dividends of 6 per cent. 


| quality. 
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A 174 INVESTMENT 


Invest $10 in a Business which has been Established 10 Years 
and has Already Paid 17 per cent. in Dividends this Year. 


I offer for sale a few shares of stock in an old- 
established industrial enterprise, which has been making 
money—more each year—for 10 years, and which has paid 
17 per cent. interest this year. 

The par value of this stock is $100 per share. 

I consider it worth $200 per share. At $200 it is an 
8% per cent. investment. 

/ will sell you one share for $100 and vou may pay 
$10 down and $10 a month if you prefer that plan. 

1 will sell you this stock for one-half what I consider it 
worth, simply to advertise the Investment Department of 
my business. 

Under no circumstances will | seli more than five 
shares to any one person, as | want as many customers 
as possible, thereby advertising my Investment Department 
as widely as possible. 

It you buy a share of this stock and find it the most 
profitable investment you ever made, you will surely 
come to me the next time you have any money to invest, 





8th. 
gth. 


roth. 
substantial publications in the world, 


Address all com- 
munications to 
INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





and that is the very good reason you now have an 
opportunity of securing from one to five shares of stock in 
this money-making enterprise. 

It will be the best investment you ever made, and it 
is the best kind of advertising for me. 

Write to-day for full particulars and learn how to 
invest as little as $10 a month where it will be absolutely 
safe and where it will earn the largest possible profit con- 
sistent with safety. 


HERE ARE TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
THIS OFFER AT ONCE: 

ist. The business is as staple as wheat. 

2nd. This is not a “prospect” or ‘‘maybe.” It is 
a full-fledged business, and has been making money 
more money every year—tlor ten years. 

srd.  ‘’ou will be given an opportunity to make any 
kind of an investigation you desire. 

4th. There is not a dollar's worth of water in the 


entire enterprise. 
by a dollar’s worth of actual, tangible assets. 


All shareholders draw the same percentage of profits, 


sth. The shares are full paid and non-assessable. 

6th. ‘There are no preferred shares. 

7th. Your money will begin to share in the profits the minute it is received. 
least 22 per cent. next year. 


The business now amounts to $1,250,000 a year and is still growing. 

Upon request | will send you the names of all shareholders in this company 
any of whom you may write and ascertain what they thin’: of the stock as an investment. 

This offer is made to you through your favorite illustrated weekly, one of the most reliable and 


If you want to take advantage of this extraordinary offer write to me at once (a postal card will do 
saying simply, ‘* Send information about 17 per cent. investment as advertised in Leslie’s Weekly.” 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Every dollar you invest will be secured 


This stock will pay at 


more than 400), to 


429 North American Building 
Philadelphia 











The “Sun’’ Outshines Them All. 
kerosene, Makesitsown gas. No greasy wicks; no smoky chimneys; no odor; no bother. 


Strong, brilliant, light. 


writers’ rules, Branch supply depots in all larger cities. 
Sun Vapor Light Co. 


(IAecensee of the ground patents fur Vapor Lamps.) 


Indispensable to all who use the eves, 


Bafe as acandle; 100times brighter. Cost is 1-6 of 

. » 
DHO AK BO A p 
Conforms to insurance under- 


Liberal commission to agents. Get catalog. 
BOX 79 CANTON, OHIO 














the Amalgamated people had determined to make an 
open fight against Heinze for political control in 
Montana. This will compel the company to spend a 
great deal of money. If Amalgamated stockholders 
will refuse to send their proxies to the company, 
but will themselves attend the annual meeting next 
year, they can make itinteresting for insiders who 
have been running the concern solely for their own 
benefit. Better keep your proxies than give them 
to your opponents. 
3a 
K. eene, 

changing, as new developments occur, and stocks 
that appear to be the most inviting now may, under 
the stress of unexpected circumstances, prove to be 
far less fortunately situated. The guaranteed Man- 
hattan Elevated stock, for instance, has genuine 
merit, and from an investment standpoint, must ul- 
timately sell higher, but a strike among the em- 
ployés of the elevated might temporarily depress it. 
That does not detract, however, from its investment 
The preferred shares of railroads paying 
dividends on their common, such as Union Pacific 
and Atchison, are attractive. New railroads, which 
have become dividend-payers because of the develop- 
ment of their territory and the application of earn- 
ings to ‘mprovements, such as Missouri Pacific and 
Baltimore and Ohio, deserve attention. Among the 
industrials, a choice may be made on the same line 
of reasoning, which is not difficult for you to under- 
stand and follow. 

“*A.B.C.,”” New York : 1. If any one can get at the 
‘inside’ of the New York Transportation Company 
he will do well. If more of the stockholders would 
get together at the next annual meeting, they would 
have it in their power to compel the chairman of the 
meeting to treat them with greater respect than he 
showed stockholders at the last annual meeting. 
Many believe that the company has merit because 
of its valuable Fifth Avenue franchise, but, as to 
evening up, it is a guess as well as a gamble. 
I think decidedly well of American Ice, and if what 
is told me by those who are thoroughly posted on its 
affairs is true, it ought to double in price within a 
year. Talk of an assessment is absurd, in view of 
the reports of its earnings recently disclosed. 3. 
Railroad Steel Spring reports excellent earnings and 
the property, I am told, is in good shape, but the 
tendency of all railroads to closer economies will no 
doubt affect its earnings. 4. I think nothing of the 
mining proposition. 





N. H.: Conditions are constantly | 


MANAGER WANTED. 


Income $2,000 to $15,000 per annum, according to 
territory. Our firm has grown to such magnitude that 
now need a competent resident-manager in every 
In associating yourself 
entering the employ of the largest, 


we 
county in the United States. 
with us you 
most prominent, and wealthiest concern of its kind in 
the United States, a references include 
National Banks and Commercial Agencies. The man 
we want as manager must qualify in accordance with 
our requirements: he must be a man of the highest 
character, able to furnish the best of references, and 
if be thoroughly in earnest, 
energetic and a success in his present occupation, 
Special arrangements can be made by which our work 
can be done in connection with the applicant’s occupa- 
tion, thus opening up an opportunity to lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, and persons now holding other 
positions. Address application to 


* PROFITABLE,” Box 1,816, New York City. 


are 


firm whose 


bond necessary ; must 





Winter Excursion Tickets 
On SAB. 

The Southern Railway announces Winter Excursion 
Tickets now on sale to the health and pleasure resorts 
of the South, where the tourist or invalid may avoid the 
rigors of Northern winter, enjoying the perpetual com- 
forts of a Southern climate. 

The service offered by the Southern Railway is of the 
very highest class, and it reaches all the principal 
resorts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mexico and the Pacific Coast. ‘Through Pull- 
man Drawing-room, Sleeping-car, and Dining - car 


service on all through trains. Write for descriptive 
2. matter of the resorts reached by this great railway 
system 


New York Offices: 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 





Hunting in the Maine Woods. 
Law orr ON Mooss, Oct, 15. 


! Hundreds are now journeymg to- 
The sportsman who has tired 


The rush is on 
wards the Mame woods. 
at blazing at the numerous deer, is now waiting tor a 


Michigan,’’ Manistee, Mich.: Amalgamated 
Copper is too much of a gamble to advise re- shot at the big fellows. The law was off on moose last 
garding it. The talk of a receivership, impos- Thursday, and this giant of the forest, the king of the 
sible ‘ bable as that contingenc ap- Maine woods, is crashing through the brush of the cele- 
sible and improbable D g y ap brated Moosehead, Aroostook, Rangeley and Washing- 


peared to be, had more in it than was generally 
understood. That has been disclosed by the adverse 
result of the litigation in Montana. The decision of 
the court is a heavy blow at Amalgamated, as it re- 
strains the payment of dividends to the Amalga- 
mated by the Boston and Montana, which it con- 
trols, and awards the contested Minnie Healey Mine 
to the Heinzes. It leaves the question of a receiver- 
ship open. The first result of this blow was the 
shutting down of all the Amalgamated mines and 
smelters in Montana, and a report that the Amalga- 
mated people would themselves seek a receivership 
in New Jersey, so as to put control of their property 
into friendly hands. Nothing scares stockholders 
so much as talk of a receivership, and I do not won- 
der at it, in view of the wrecks that mark receiver- 
ship records. The Amalgamated has a good prop- 
eity, and the price has recently been reasonable. 
Some day either a compromise with the Heinze op- 
position will be effected or the latter will be taken 
intocamp. If Amalgamated goes into the hands of 
a receiver and the price drops still further, it would 
be well to even up. 
Continued on following page 


ton County pursued by the enthusiastic 
Nimrod, 

Get your gun, and enjoy a week or two in Maine's 
timberlands. 

Health and sport await you. Send a two-cent stamp 
to the General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
R. R., Boston, for the beautiful illustrated booklet 
called ‘Fishing and Hunting.” It tells all about the 


game region of Maine and New Brunswick. 


$1.00 FOR YOUR NAME. 
QonN Suite “a 


regions, 


Fancy 
plated, Brass 
Door-plate, with 
your name in gilt 
protected 














letters, 


by glass plate. Useful, durable, artistic. Just what 
you want tor home or office door Used also for nam- 
ing offices and rooms. Will substitute any printed 
matter for name. Ready for use, postpaid, One Dollar. 


ACME DOOKU PLATE CO. 
Archbald, Penn’a, 


Write at once 
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ALCOHOL :: OPIUM 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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: DRUG USING 


These diseases yield easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered at the 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of lirges prof- 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


29 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
HartT¥voRD, CONN, LONDON 














BREAKFAST “—~ LUNCH~ ~~ cyppep- 
BRINGS HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 








“QUALITY CO COA 


UNSURPASSED” Grocers Everywhere. 





‘E PAGE'S MUGILAGE. 


) No cumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not Crned nor oy olor the 

finest papers, ull 

Oe.3 also halt-y & 

Russia Cement Ce. Gioucsete", 
LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and 
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The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Finest train. Shortest route. 
Smoothest roadbed. Day- 
light ride through Echo 
Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- 
ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down 
the Humboldt Valley and 
over the wondrously beauti- 
ful Sierra Nevadas. 


To California 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. &T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 
VISITING 


Omaha, Neb. 
CARDS": JOC 


100 cs 


Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Style’ FREE! Also business and professional 
cards. WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG. CO., DEPT.82 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MORPHINE 


Write The Dr. J. L. 











and LIQUOR HARITS CURED 
‘Thousands having tailed else- 
where have been cured by us. 
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CAPTAIN AND TWO LIEUTENANTS IN THE 
‘ REFORMED” ATTIRE. 


A NEW AND LESS GAUDY UNIFORM ADOPTED 
° FRENCH ARMY. 


DRUMMER, BUGLER, AND CORPORAL IN SERV- 


ICEABLE GARB. 


BY THE 


Navy and Army. 


New Uniform of the French Army 


~HOWY and glittering garb has of late 

years been going out of favor in the 
military world. The invention of long- 
range firearms has made it expedient for 
the soldier to be as inconspicuous on the 
battle-field as possible. Hence, even in 
times of peace, the armies are shedding 
some, at least, of their fine feathers and 
donning soberer attire. The French na- 
tion itself, proverbially fond as it is of 
the spectacular, has lately shown good 
sense in this respect. General André, 
the Minister of War, has, without serious 
opposition, reformed the uniform of the 
army of France along less decorative 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


| am inclined to believe 


Continued from preceding page. 


G.,”’ Bethlehem, Penn.: Preferred for six months. 
You are in a bad fix, and must make up your mind 
whether to take your loss, which you can figure up 
exactly, or take the chances, on selling the stock 
short, of recouping in this way. This is a gamble. I 
that both will sell lower be- 
fore another year. This is a matter in which you 
must exercise your own best judgment. 

*Y.,”"’ Cohoes, N. Y.: Kansas City Southern 


was recently sold freely on account of a large for- 
eign holder, who was obliged to sac agp it. I see 
no immediate prospect of dividends on the pre- 


ferred, though it is earning them. For investment 
it would be better to buy the 3-per cent. bonds. 2. 
The decline in the iron and steel business has great- 
ly affected the demand for bituminous coal. Rail- 
roads like Norfolk and Western, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and others, whose earnings depend largely on 
bituminous coal, are therefore not as much in favor 
as, the *y were during booming times. 

‘L. L. P..”” Omaha: 1. It has long been under- 
stood that the Gould properties were to be placed in 
a combination on a satisfactory basis to all. I doubt 
if this will affeet Missouri Pacific as much as it will 
Wabash, especially the Wabash debenture Bs, which 
are still being purchased in expectation that they 
will be replaced by a good 4-per cent. bond. 2. 
Everything depends upon what the plan may be. 3. 
Six per cent. 4. Dividends in arrears on American 
Ice preferred are now about 9 per cent. The stock 





| has certainly been selling very low compared with 


Stephens Co., Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. | 





| schedules of the tariff 


other industrials, and considering the real value of 
its prope rties and the amount of dividends unpaid. 

. Hazardville, Conn.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. Your conclusions are safe, but I think 
Steel common will always have something of a 
quotable value, no matter whether it pays dividends 
or not, but it willlrank no better than other non- 
dividend-paying industrials like Leather, American 
Paper Bag, International Paper, and Ice common. 
Its voting power is worth something, 2. I would not 
buy anything on a 10-point margin in a market like 
this. Chesapeake and Ohio certainly makes an ex- 
cellent report of earnings, but you must remember 
that much of its business is in bituminous coal, the 
demand for which is falling off with the decline in 
manufac tures. 3. Have nothing to do with it. 

“Imb.,”’ Peoria, Ill.: 1. The International Fire En- 
gine Company suspended dividends on the preferred 
recently, and the stockholders are making investiga- 

tion for the purpose of securing a reorganization. 
You will have to take what you can get out of it. 
2. I should take my profit in my United States Fruit 
stock. Opposition to it is organizing all along the 
line. 3. Chicago Terminal for the past fiscal year 
showed a surplus of $13,000 after the payment of 
fixed charges, a falling off of about $23,000. Many 
believe that the property ought todo better. 4. If 
the Steel Trust cuts prices abroad to develop its ex- 
port trade it will invite renewed attacks on the steel 
bill at the approaching ses- 


We 


sion of Congress. 


‘G.,”” Schodack Landing, N. Y.: 1. stern 


DEN- 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous 
TIFRICE for the TEETH cents a jar. 

Those who cough at night miry secure 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption, 


rest by taking 





Excellent Fare. 
‘““Was it exactly proper to call it a 


” 


farewell tour 7 


**Certainly,’’ answered the prima 
donna. ‘‘I never fared better in my 
life.’’ 

BEAR in mind that the Champagne you want is 


Cook's Imperial Extra Dry. Made in America, better 
than foreign makes. 

THe Sohmer Piano has always maintained a leading 
position, and to-day it has few equals, and no superiors. 
The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, and win every 


time. 


lines. If the French soldier’s appear- 
ance now suggests that of the Boer, the 
resemblance may, in view of the latter’s 
valor, be regarded as a compliment. The 
new uniform consists of a large broad- 
brimmed felt hat, looped up at the side 
with a red, white, and blue cockade; a 
close-fitting tunic of dark Prussian blue 
cloth with a single row of buttons, and 
dark bluish-gray trousers. The only dec- 
orative feature left is red epaulettes. 
The new uniform is declared by com- 
petent critics to be a distinct improvement 
on the old one. Certainly the soldier who 
wears it is a less conspicuous mark. 


Union has maintained its strength during the recent 
decline better than almost any other stock. It sold 
last year as higheas 97 and as low as 84, and thus far 
this year from 93 to 80. Its reports indicate that its 
business is constantly increasing, and it has an un- 
preae *n record as a dividend-payer. It is strongly 
held by Gould interests, and no doubt this accounts 
for the hesitation to sell it short. 2. American Lo- 
comotive, with the depression in the railway world, 
must show a substantial decline in its earnings. I 
do not recommend it. 38. American Ice preferred 
offers an excellent chance for speculation, in the 
judgment of those familiar with the present condi- 
tion of the property. 

“ Inquirer,”’ Baltimore: 1. Yes. 2. WhileI think 
Steel common has paid its last dividend, or about its 
last, and that it is worth no more than several other 
non-dividend-paying industrials, I do not like to ad- 
vise short sales because of powerful interests that 
dominate it. My honest belief is that it will sell 
much lower before it goes much higher. 3. Usually 
a difficulty such as Seaboard finds itself in grows 
worse instead of better, before it is fully disclosed. 
4. Lam unable to ascertain, but many have made the 
same observation. 5. Yes ; but it is always in the 
power of insiders to manipulate dividend payments 
so as toaid in milking the market. Stockholders are 
beginning to protest against this sort of business, 
and with some effect. 

“J. D. H.,’’ New York: Ona panicky break in the 
market you might even up with safety on Southern 
Railroad common and Leather common. I still be- 
lieve that American Ice preferred has a better pros- 
pect for dividends than Southern common, and also 


that Ice common in the end will be better than 
Leather common. The Ice comenny has now had 
the water squeezed out of it. Unlike many other 


industrials, it has enormous holdings of first-c'ass 
real estate in New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Philadelphia, besides its very valuable ice 
properties on the Hudson River, in Maine, and else- 
where. The statement President Schoonmaker has 
publicly made, that there is no possibility of the ap- 
pointment of a receiver and that the financial con- 
dition of the company is better than it ever has 
been, is corroborated by those entirely familiar with 
the condition of the property. 

““Reader,’’ New York: 1. American Ice Company 
at the beginning of the year, January Ist, had a 
floating debt of over a million and a quarter, a bur- 
den which nearly broke its back. It is said that all 
of this will be wiped out before the close of the cur- 
rent year. United States Leather had about the 
same amount outstanding. The former’s present 


condition and excellent prospects make the stock | 


preferable for a speculative purchase. 2. I see noth- 
ing in the United States Ship-building bonds at 
present to commend them to the purchaser. The 
unsavory revelations of the manner in which Mr. 
Schwab unloaded his properties on this concern do 
not add either to it or to his reputation. 3. Just 
why Erie common is selling at present figures its 
fiscal reports do not indicate, for it isa good way 
off from possibilities of dividends. Many believe 
that the price of the stock is being sustained to en- 
able Morgan to unload his 4-per cent. Erie conver- 
tibles on the dear public. 4. Watch advices from 
week to week. 

3 we Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 1. Among the spec- 
ulative bonds yielding high rates of interest the 
most noticeable are these: Con. Tobacco 4s, around 
50, netting 7 1-2 per cent.; Steel-trust 5s, around 70, 
netting nearly 7 per cent.; Rock Island 5s, around 
75, netting over 6 1-2 per cent., and Rock Island 4s, 
around 70, netting 5 1-2 per cent. For safety I 
should take them in reverse order. 2. Erie’s gross 
earnings increased last year about 13 per cent. and 
net earnings 22 per cent. Much money must be ex- 
pended on the road to put it in the best condition. 
The second preferred has the best speculative out- 
look. 3. Earnings of the Steel Trust for the quarter 
ended September 30th were given at $32,302,000, or 
about $4,500,000 less than the prev ious quarter. It 
must be borne in mind that this is “ partly esti- 
mated.”” The outlook for the present quarter is de- 
cidedly worse. My readers may recall the fact that 
six months ago I said that the determined efforts 
be sing made to lead the public to believe that Steel 
earnings were as large as ever would be disproved 
when the actual figures were presented, and, in my 
judgment, we have not heard the worst. 

Continued on following page. 
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IN FALL 


is a Boon for All 

SCIENCE DEVISED IT 

EXPERIENCE PERFECTED IT 

PRUDENCE PRESCRIB.S IT 
Easily excels and easily outlasts 
any other underwear made, Is 
therefore your best economizer, 
asit saves both health and money, 

dilustrated Catalogue Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 


NEW YORK: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulion Street 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestout Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ ! 
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THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERSISA GUARANTEE 


ARTIFICIAL 


VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 


The Standard for 

40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av., 
Tel. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, or 
other skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


ydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
Sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cr nts. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ct Chetectgtnt 


Dept. K, 60 Prince Street, New York. 


=p § Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE bn of diseases sent free. 














$: 25,000 made from one-half acre, 
The most uable crop in the 
world. E y grown through- 
out the U.S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-M, which 


tells all about it. 
McDowell Joplin, Mo., U. 8. A. 
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Ginseng Garden, 
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A beautiful, imported 
56-Piece China \.\ 
Set 


with an order for 20 Ihs 
New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 2u Ibs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a |b.,or 
an assorted order Teas and 
B. P.,or 60 1bs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a lb. 

COUPONS, which ean be 
exchanged for many Mag- 
nificent Premiums, given 
with every 25c. worth of 
Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 

Bend today for our Premium 

List, prices and diregtions, 
The Great American Tea Co, 
Box290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 
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Fither style—-Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 
purposes, $1.00 extra, 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week 
if you do not find it as repre 
sented, tully as fine a value as 
you can secure tor three times 
the price in any other makes, it 
not entirely satisfactory in every 
respect, return it and we will 
send you $1.10 for it, the extra 
soc. is lor your trouble, and to 
show our confidence it 


1 our 
4 »0ds 
Illustration on lett is full size 
ot Ladies’ style ; on right, Gentle 
men’s style. 


Lay this Werkly down 
and write NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughhin Mfg. Co. 


809 Griswold Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


Washington 


VIA 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT 


is a most altraclive | 
Aviumn trip 


EXPRESS ST 
of the 


Old Dominion Line 


leave Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach “ye New York, every week 
day at 3 p.m., arriving at Old Point 
following morning. Steamer for 
Washington leaves same evening. 





EASISHIPS 


Through tickets returning from 
Washington by rail or water 


For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEASISHIP CO. 
Pier 26, N. R., New York 


Phone 1585 Franklin 


J. J. Brown, G. P. A. 
H. B. Warxer, Vice-Pres. & Traf. Mgr. 
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TALCUM ! 


"A Positive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 


ASTHM Cured to stay Cured. Health Re store ad. 
Kook 234 FREF. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for ee 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


charge is made for answers to inquiries — 7 | 


life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ““ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
F I WERE asked to give in the fewest 
possible words the best possible rea- 
son for the faith I have in me, and have 
so often declared, in the merits and gen- 
eral desirability of life insurance, I would 
phrase it in about this way: It is because 
a policy of insurance in any standard 
company offers a better, surer, and more 
profitable investment for savings than 
anything that the wisdom, wit, or in- 
genuity of man has yet devised. This 
statement might be qualified, expanded, 
and elucidated to the extent of several 
columns if necessary, but without adding 
much of value to the idea or principle as 
The savings feature of a 
life policy is one that appeals, or should 
appeal, to every intelligent, provident, 
and properly constituted man or woman. 


How to save, when to save, where to | 


save, are questions that concern every 


normal human being in every - civilized | 
They are capable of va- | 


community. 


rious answers, many excellent and highly | 


satisfactory on some points, but no an- 
swer covers the how, the when, and the 
where so completely and conclusively as 
a life-insurance investment. Here the 
investor finds all the security he can pos- 
sibly find in any other savings scheme, 
plan, or institution, as large an interest 
reiurn as any can offer, and, in addition 
to all that, which he can find no where 
else, the protection, the contingent ben- 
efit which life insurance always affords. 
If this is not reason enough for the faith 
that is in me then I do not know what 
reason is. 


‘Library,’’ Hamilton, Ont.: 
nications are not answered. 

*B.,”’ Philadelphia: I consider your policy in the 
Mutual Life entirely safe, and in its results it would 
be as satisfactory as you could expect in any com- 
pany. You must bear in mind that estimates given 
| by agents are not guarantees unless so written in 
the policy. Idonot know how you could improve 
the situation by making a change and sacrificing 
payments already made. As to the high standing 
of the company, there can be no question. 


Kia Mom, 


| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


Anonymous commu- 


“J. H. M.,”” New York: Subscribers to LESLIE’s 
WE : KL Y, at the home office, at full subscription rate 
of four dollars per annum, are entitled to a place on 
my, preferred list. Your subscription has expired. 

*D.,” Hartford, Conn.: 1. The conduct of a band 
of dynamite conspirators in trying to wreck the 
Northern Pacific passenger trains in Montana, be- 
cause of the company’s refusal to pay $50,000, has 
no doubt injured the passenger traffic on the road, 
but this is not a permanent condition. 2. The de- 


| cline in ore shipments in the Northwest must be 


reflected in the earnings of the railroads traversing 
that section. I still believe that railroad earnings 
reached their highest mark during the past year. 

“ Banker,”’ Bangor, Me.: 1. Control of Seaboard 
is in the hands of a voting trust, which holds power 
for seven years. This trust was supposed to be the 
best thing for the stockholders. The recent slump 
in the stock does not prove it to be so. Voting 
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It is easy to claim ‘‘pure beer,” 
but one must double the cost to 


make it. 


Schlitz is actually pure. 


We go 1400 feet down for water. 


We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
filter all the air that touches it. 


We age the beer for months, so 


it cannot cause biliousness. We Pas- 


teurize every bottle after it is sealed. 


For fifty years we have insisted on 


purity, and now all the world knows 


it. The result is a sale exceeding 


a million barrels annually. 


Isn’t absolute purity as important 


to you as to others? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance e, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selec ting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 


| WEEKLY, whether subse ribers or not. 


trust schemes are designed to put control in the | 


hands of a few men at the expense and risk of the 
many. Stockholders should bear this in mind. 2. 
If business depression extends, there is no reason 
why cotton prices should remain as high as they 


| are. 


New YorK, October 29d, 1903. 
+ a 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to a special pictorial contest 
in which our readers may engage. A prize of $10 
will be given by this paper for the picture, sent in 
not later than November 25th, which represents 
with greatest success the spirit of Christmas time. 
This contest is attractive and should call out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 


JASPEP, 


lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to | 


enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or | 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 


for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
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Impure Blood, Pimples. 
Tetter, Eczema and Acne 


are permanently cured by 


SULPHUME 


Price, $1.00, express paid 


SULPHUME !S Pre sulphur in liquid 


form—a new chemical 
discovery. Sulphur heretofore was 
considered insoluble. Sulphume when 
taken internally, and applied as a lotion, 
will cure any skin disease. 


SULPHUME BATHS 


can be taken 


more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. 








THE BEER THAT 





N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address ia not Sully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Lealie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 


SULPHUME 


AN INVIGORATIO® AND REAL TRFUL 
SULPHUR WATER 
Cc. NATURE'S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Se 


SULPHUMES 


at home, baving ail tue advantages (and 


One bottle 


of Sulphume makes ten strong su!phur baths 
SULPHUME SOAP 'S the only soap in the world .made with liquefied Sulphur. 


That 1s why it is a Genuine Sulphur Soap. 
| and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 
Perfumed soap, 25c. a cake; Unperfumed, 15c, a cake. 


or bath. Prices: 
trial cake upon receipt of price. 


SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP 


It stops itching 


Will mail 


is the perfection of soaps for sbaving. It is 
a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 


out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and is 


soothing to the skin. 


SULPHUME LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 


bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price. 25c. 


SULPHUME BOOK FREE 


skin and blood. 


In it you will find solid facts about the care of the 


Be sure this signature TA, AACCYL is on each package of Sulphume 


?reparations, otherwise it 1s nut genuine, 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, without 


extra charge to you 


SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., 
LYMAN, SONS & CO. 


Suite 151 
Montreal, Canadian Agents. 


337 Broadway, New York 
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NOT IN HIS LINE. 
} 
‘¢Do you keep burnt-leather goods ?” 
‘* No’m—you will find them down on the next block ; there’s a fire-sale there ’ | 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO | 
Baltimore, Md. | 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST, 
GRADE PIANOS | 


SOHME 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Building, Only snlesroom 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York, 


BOs GOB 
tiONEST FLAVOR 


ind perfect purity are 
tound in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York Com- 
mercial Journal says: 
“There is one merit in 









American champagne 
which should find it es- 
peclal tavor as compared 
with the French, It 
makes and carrica tts 
own honest favor, where- 
asthe French champagne 
has NO flavor until it is 
added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 
process. La other words, 
the French flavor ts 
made, the Americun is 
born.” 





SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, | 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 ce: ts in 
postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


BOs 88 OO 


20pu-@ | 
jreat | 


the 


Hence the 
larity of ‘ 
Western,’’ 
,| gold medal winner 
-jat the Paris Expo- 
{] sition. 

PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N Y. 














Sold by all Respectable 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Wine Dealers. 
= VULVA DOV 2008 
Reduced Rates 92 jns:!2it woods er areaeene 


California, Washington and Oregon. 4 
Wri kins Household Shipping 
Co., OF 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago. 


MARRIAGE 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL 
PORTLAND PLACE. ' 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 
favorite hotel with Americans. 
Att Mopern AppointTMENTS. MoperRATE TARIFF 


ARALL-POINTED PENS' 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 
| 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 





Pay when 
Send no 

money for particulars, SELECT 

CLUB, Dept. 39, Tekonsha, Mich, 


Directory free to all. 
married. New plan. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BAL1 -PoINnTED | 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2% cts., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! | 
| 
| 
| 
' 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YorRK, 
or any Stationery Store. 


£6 FEF SH f 99, w York 5.3¢ Sg ay 
“LAKE SHORE LIMITED’: irre, tiicage she wert seotncon ta Lane Snone 
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Riches of 
South Dakota 


More than 60,000,000 bush- 


els of corn, more than §0,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, 
live stock to the value of 


$32,000,000, hay to the value 
of $12,000,c00, and products 
of the mines above $12,000,- 
oco are some of the returns 
from South Dakota for 1g03. 
With a population of 450,- 
ooc and the production of 
new wealth for 1903 above 
$146,000,000, it can 
readily understood 
South Dakota are 
prosperous and happy, For 
them the horn of plenty has 
been turned up-side down. 
This year for the sixth con- 
secutive time South Dakota 
leads all other states in the 
production of per capita 


be 
why 
people 


wealth. Why not go there? 
From Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
from many other points in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa 
and Missouri, direct service 
to South Dakota is offered 





via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 


Its main lines and branch lines fairly gridiron the rich agricultural and stock country 
that lies east of the Missouri River. The mileage of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway in South 1,200, miles, and’ by the building of 
extensions is being rapidly increased. Some of the best opportunities for success are 
along these new lines, but the railway company has nw dands for ‘sale: If you are 
interested, it is worth while to write to-day for a new book on South Dakota. 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Ry., Chicago. 


Dakota is more than 











WILLIAMS *Scar- 





BE FAIR TO YOUR FACE 


and your face will be fair. 

Can you afford to be less careful about the soap 
you put on your face, than about the food you eat ? 

Think what one mistake may cost you. 

There's only one safe way. 

When shaved by barbers insist that they use the 
Old Reliable Williams’ Shaving Soap; accept no 
substitute from dealers, if you shave yourself. 

Sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., 
throughout the world. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 




















PROPERTY OF 


t MIDDLETOWN CLUB. 


NOT TO BE MUTILATED, | 
TAKEN FROM THE BUILDING. 
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HAIR TONIC °* 
is the best HAIN KESTOR ATINI known, It is also 
A positive dandruff cure, a las a most excellent 
HAIN DRESSING The eet and refined odor 
which it leaves in the ban makes it a toilet luxury. 
402. bottle, 50e. 8 Oz. bottle, ¥1.00, 

=D. le NAUD’S 

QUISITE PERFUME 
BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 
is admitted by cor sseurs to be the most delicate 
embodiment of v odor ever produces 
10z Nottie o2.00. Sold E veryw here oz, bottle, 84.00 
Or, if not obtainable of your dealer, write to 


ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., N. Ye 











WEAK EYES CURED 


Mrs. Herman Burdick, land 
Center, Wi cured ol midine 
caused by hemorrha retina, 


by the ONEAL DISSOL Vv ENT 





METHOD. You can be a 

easily cured of any ¢ trouble at 

your own home | ands of 

cases) ol ituracts, 

nerve diseases, and a other 

causes ol Lanachine cured im all 

parts of the worl N ‘ rowmjury C1 eye 

trahtened inew methe ‘ ‘ tul 
Illustrated book, testimenta i 

Dr. Oneal’s advice ent t ary FREE 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 157, 52 nom St., Chicage. 


The Perfect Seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS, 
OYSTERS, CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, 
ROASIS, GRAVIES, etc. 
Endlapenen htc for the table and in kitehen. tm. 
arts delicious thiaver Tostres pood divestion, 
"urer wd tore healthful than ground pepper 
THE ORIGINAL Mel Lite NNY Ss TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants 
for nearly half a century. AT ALL DEALERS, 
FREI write to vr’ Tabuseo Book new 








VISITING 


MclLHENNY'S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. . 
CARD Post 


100 cars 39° 


Correct styles ond sizes. Order filled day received, Booklet 
“Card A case Also business and professional 
cards, WE CG INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
E. 4d. 8C HUNTER PTG. & ENG. €O., DEPT.81 ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Just the Thing 
For Christmas | 


Barrios Diamonds 


are the nearest ap 
proach to genuine 
diamonds ever dis- 
covered. They hive 
all the tire, life, color 
and brillianey of real 
gems and will stand 
acids, alkali, heat, ete. 
They may be washed 
and cleanet like ordi- 
nary diamonds and so 
nearly do they resem- 
ble them that pawn 
brokers have been 
deceived. 

Any article illus- 
trated will be sent to 
your address  post- 
paid on receipt of 


$2.00 


The mountingsare all 
heavy wold titled and 
warranted tor tifteen 
years. The stones are 
guaranteed forever, 

Send us 82.00 in a 
letter and you will be 
surprised and de- 
lighted withthe jewel 
you receive. 

A beautiful present 
and one that is sure 
to be appreciated. 


4 


re: 


DIAMOND CO. 





DEPTM3146 STATE ST. 


| Business Chances. Abroad | 


ORE HAS been done 
American fruit in the German mar- 

ket than elsewhere on the continent and 
with most satisfactory results. 
lar and widely appreciated have 
dried fruits become in Germany that they 


in pushing 


So popu- 


American 


may be said to now control the markets 
by virtue of their superior flavor and 
quality, as well as their cheapness, which 


brings them within the reach of a large 
class of people of limited means to whom 
preserved fruits had been until recent 
years a forbidden luxury. As an experi- 
enced dealer recently said in discussing 
that phase of the subject: ‘It doesn’t 
make so much difference now whether we 


have good crops of apples, apricots, 
plums, ete., in Europe or not. The 
American dried fruits fix the standard, 
both as to quality and price, and they 
| will sell here to the extent that the 
| American consumers can spare for ex- 
port, no matter how great or small may 
be the home supply of native fruits. 
Your people have the sunshine, the soil, 


and the improved varieties, with which 
our growers are unable to compete.”’ 

AMERICAN APPLES and other fruits 

fresh, canned, and evaporated 

are in great demand in France, and while 
some effort has been in recent 
years on the part of American fruit ex- 
porters to supply this demand, an enor- 
mous field of trade in this direction yet 
lies almost untouched and undeveloped, 
for France is a country of fruit lovers. 
American prunes and dried apples are in 
very strong favor among the French, but 
the opportunities for placing our dried 
apples are still many. California dried and 
tinned fruits are be found in many 
large grocery stores in France, but 
| the fruits are unknown generally and 
dear in price, comparatively small quan- 
tities are sold. What is needed for the 
development of the trade in these goods, 
dried as well as canned, is direct rela- 
tions, in order to avoid the large com- 
missions which are lucrative to the agent 
to a certain degree, but ruinous to the 


made 


to 


as 


trade. Concerning fresh fruits, there is 
| very much to be done. Our apples, 
pears, peaches, and plums are more or 


less plentiful in English cities. In France 
they are rare, even at Paris, and outside 
of that city are practically unknown. 


a 


BY ONE of our consular agents in Ger- 

many, who has made a special in- 
vestigation of the American fruit trade 
in Europe, its present outlook and future 
possibilities, we are advised that the best 
time to sell perishable fruits in Europe 
is in the months or weeks that precede 
Christmas. Of course the apples that 
| will not bear winter transportation ought 
to enter before cold weather. Were cold 
storage possible in the EKuropean ports, 
in large cities like Hamburg, Bremen, 
Antwerp, ete., the supply could always 
be kept ready to meet any demand. The 
fruits with which Europe has been made 
familiar in the past 7. ¢.,the fruits that 





first found favor and find it to-day are 
the finer kinds of baldwins, greening, 
russets, kings, and pippins. The one 
danger which the American exporter 


must guard against is the sending of one 
| kind of apple as a substitute for another. 
If he does, let him never depart from the 
rule to replace baldwins by greenings or 
russets, russets by greening’s or baldwins, 
greenings by russets or baldwins. If he 
follows this rule he cannot fail to give 
satisfaction, to increase his markets, and 
‘to realize fair profits from the trade. 
There is no market so favorable to Amer- 
|iean fruit as the markets of northern 
Europe. The prices, as a rule, are high. 
It is not unusual to see as much as forty- 
two and fifty marks ($10 and $12) paid 
for a barrel of fine baldwins or choice 
greenings in Germany. There are men 
in Europe who are willing to pay from 
$5 to $10 a barrel year in and year out 
for those kinds — baldwins, greenings, and 
winter russets. 


| “ db CURE FOR 
| 6 URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
| Best So Syrup. Tastes Good, 

in time. Sold by druggists. 


a CONSUMPTION 





| age 


T HE AMERICAN sweet potato is bet- 
ter known in France than in most 
European countries, but is not generally 
used, as the quantities received are lim- 
ited and the quality not of the best. The 
market is now supplied chiefly from 
Spain. Our consul at La_ Rochelle, 
France, says that, though he has trav- 
eled for years in France and, 
consequently, eaten at many hotels, he 
ver sweet potatoes either 
served or mentioned in the bills-of-fare. 
This article of diet, when of superior 
quality, would surely tempt the fine pal- | 
ate of the French public, and its produc- 
tion might become lucrative business 
to American growers. In considering 
the best means of rendering popular the 
sweet potato and other American foods, 
it would seem that a lot of earnest and 
practical advertising should done, 
and more efficient than the posters on 
the bill-boards or notices in periodicals | 
would be an organized effort by whieh | 
these edibles, properly cooked in various | 
fashions, could be tasted in several stores 
in every large city in France. The at- 
tempt to do this at Paris during the ex- | 
position of 1900 was a failure, as far as 
France is concerned, because the number 
of French people reached by this method 
was comparatively few. There seems to 
be absolutely no reason why our corn, 


several 


has ne seen 


a 


be 


sweet potatoes, and other food products 
| 


popular dishes on 


food, they 


become 


As 


not 
tables. 


should 
French 


are both | 


cheap and nutritious. 
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URAL country of Russia, cis-Cau- 


= 


markets for all kinds of machines and 
apparatus. Machines for mills, bake- 
shops, sugar refineries, distilleries, tan- 


etc., are needed. An agent with 
lands and their lan- 


neries, 
a knowledge of the 
guages would win in the effort to get 
markets. Eastern Siberia offers an 
enormous field for iron and steel ware for 
building purposes ; also for tools, etc., 
for carpenters and locksmiths. These 
lines are largely now in the hands of Ger- 
mans. There is also a large demand for 
guns and hunting material. The United 
States, by establishing a base of supply, 
leads all others in this line. The buyer 
in these far-off parts never bothers much 
about catalogues, particularly when he 
can get his hands or eyes on the object 
to be purchased. He prefers to pick from 
a large assortment, and is willing to pay 
the price demanded, even though it is 
high. 


| 


casia, Siberia, and Manchuria offer | 





_ 
ME. HENRY B. MILLER, American | 
consul at Niu-chwang, Manchuria, 


advises all Americans doing business in 
that territory, and those expecting. to do 
so, to make a careful study of Russian 
systems, ideals, methods, and character. 
In four lines cotton goods, kerosene, 
lumber, and flour —our goods, Mr. 
says, will be met by Russian competi- 
tion. In the matter of 
tions, he thinks, Russia has every advan- 
tage in flour and lumber, and will soon be 
our most active rival in these lines in the 
general trade of China. Manchuria is 
a rich and undeveloped country, and is 
capable of sustaining many millions more 
people than now occupy it. Under the 
Chinese government it was growing fast 
in population and in trade. Manchuria 
has great opportunity for further expan- 
sion in agricultural lines, and under Rus- 
sian occupation there should be a splendid 
market there for plows and various kinds 
of agricultural implements. 


. 


HE HARVEST of all ccreals this year 

in Russia was the largest and most 
satisfactory that that country has ever 
produced. Wheat, which has the great- 
est interest for the United States, yielded 
enormously, and was far beyond an aver- 
crop. 
important to our manufacturing interests 


Miller | 


economic condi- | 


This condition of affairs is ; 


because it means a large and increased | 


demand for 


implements next year. Reapers, har- 


agricultural machines and | 


vesters, binders, and all cutting machines 


find a ready sale in Russia, and nearly 
all of the dealers engaged in the sale of 
these machines are said to be quite out 


| of stock 











A Healthy Stimulant. 
An Invigorating Food. 
A Delightful Beverage. 


C 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERS !SA GUARANTEE 


LOOK FOR THE NAME > 


RL H.SCHULTZ | 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel, 3420 Madison 





Cured to stay Cured. 
Kook 234 FREF. 


ASTHM 


Health Re patoved. 
V. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of usele Our meth- 


ss drugs. 


Od is pertectly sate, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 


easily and takes off Double Chin, 


. Big Stomach, Fat Hip , ete. 
Send your name and address to 

~ the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 

— Suilding, St. Louis, Mo., tor Free 

‘rial Treatment. Nostarving. No Sickness. It reduce 


weight trom 5 tors lbs, a month, and is pertectly harmless, 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 


cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health _ itself 
use Pears’, Give it time. 


Sold all over the world. 


GINSENG * 


out the U. 
thousands . dollars’ 


5,000 made from one-half acre, 
ae most valuable crop in the 
world. Easily grown through- 
and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
worth, Roots and seeds tor sale. 





Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-M, which 
tells all about it. 
Me Dowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo.,U.S. A. 
THE HOGGSON TIME STAMPS 


print the year, month, day, hour and min- 
ute on telegrams, letters, important pa 
pers and records, showing exact time 
When received, signed, sent, tiled, ete 
Correctly times every act, operation and 
transaction. The ideal machine for office 
and factory. Saves disputes and answers 
that most vexatious question, 
WHAT TIME WAS IT? 
Endorsed by Governments, anks and 
Corporations. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or your money back, Ax cents wanted, 
Send for Catalogue No. Price S154. 
267-9 West tith Street, New York. 





Be Your Own Dermatologist 


THE MAGIC HAND 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for De- 
veloping the Muscles of the Face and 
Clearing the Complexion. A Marvellous 
Instiument Perfected by the World's 
Leading Dermatologist, tor Self-Treat 
ment and Beautifying the Skin. Sells on 


Trape-Mark. 


sight and application. 
of removing the skin of the face without danger. 


The only safe way 
Agents 


wanted in each place. Price, $2.00. Send for booklet. 
JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 72d st., New York, 
INventToR of MAGICAL BEZOAR Soap and Cream. At 


dealers or by mail, 24e. Send #2 wrappers of either and 
I will send youa Macic HANp free. 





REEP YOUR BAGGAGE CHECKS 


until you reach San Francisco and save high charges for transfer by handing your checks to 


MORTON SPECIAL DELIVERY, Oakland Ferry Depot, 650 Market St.--308 Taylor St. 





